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S 
The MILC Chemical Abstracts Project 


from Columbus to 


Columbia... 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
AMERICAN CULTURE 
SERIES IL 


The four centuries of thought and action 
which produced our culture are recorded in 
this microfilmed library for collegiate courses 
in American Civilization, 

Endorsed by the American StudiesCommittee, 
the series covers the period beginning with Co- 


lumbus’ epistola and includes the reconstruction 


period following the War between the States. 


The bibliography is now being printed, and 
the first yearly installment of micro-film 
will be ready later this year. The price 

is $500. per installment of 100,000 pages. 
Subscriptions are now being accepted. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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today’s news... 


tomorrow 


compactly preserved for library users by FILM-A-RECORD 


Reducing bulky newspapers to FiLM-a-RECORD 
Microfilm is the swiftest, most practical way of 
maintaining this file. You save space by compactly 
preserving your newspaper files on uniform, easy- 
to-handle rolls of film. More than 1000 full page 
images can be put on one roll of film. Cumbersome 
newspaper binders are no longer needed. You also 
gain important savings in time and labor, while 
library users enjoy the convenience of faster filing 
and finding 

For frequently referred to subjects, film can also 
be cut apart for filing in acetate jackets under spe- 
cial headings and subjects. Most impressive is how 
quickly and inexpensively Micro- 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its 


filming can be adapted to your particular require- 
ments. Write today for complete information 


DIVISION OF SPERRY BAND CORPORATION 


Room 1550, 1.5 fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


| want more information on FILM-A-RECORD Microfilm 
for newspape: files 
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Increasingly Popular with Libraries 


of ALL Sizes 


@ 5" «3%" forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle, and interleated 
with one-time, snap-ovt carbons. One typing makes 5 copies. 


G AYLO R D Standard Multi-Copy 
Book Order Forms 
A stock item, Gaylord Multi-Copy Book 
Order Forms can be ordered in quantities One Typing Gives You 
as low as 500. Standardization of headings Five Copies 
and flexibility of form fit readily into the ; 
requirements of any size library, assuring 
low cost, minimum stock investment and im- WHITE (for dealer) 
mediate delivery on every order. Library 
imprint and additional order symbols may YELLOW for L.C. or Wilson Cards 
be included on orders of 1,000 or more. - 


Handy Gaylord forms make book order- PINK for Library 
ing five times faster . . . insure against re- —_ 


copying errors .. . provide automatic “on GREEN workslip or fund copy J 
order” and reserve list files in one operation. 
Imprinted forms in quantities of 1,000 BUFF for temporary catalog card, 4 
for as low as $26.00, transportation paid punched to fit catalog drawer | 
Send for free samples and prices. 
Ask for Form No. 555! 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, WN. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with us advertisers 
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Two new WILEY books 


—— offering a quick, practical approach to a 
reading knowledge of FRENCH and GERMAN 


SCIENTIFIC 
FRENCH 


A Concise Description of the Structural Ele- 
ments of Scientific and Technical French 


By WILLIAM N. LOCKE, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 


SCIENTIFIC 
GERMAN 


A Concise Description of the Structural Ele- 
ments of Scientific and Technical German 


By GERORGE FE. CONDOYVANNIS, Saint 


Peter's College 


Helps the science or engineering student Tailored to the needs of the young sci 
acquire a rapid and reading 


knowledge of technical French as used 


direct entist or engineer who must have a 


quick reading knowledge of German 


by scientists today. Covers tharoughly 


in order to cope with technical articles 


the many constructions he will encoun- 
ene and books in his field. Shows him how 
ter in French technical matter. Reading 


to recogmze grammatical forms—how 


selections and sample sentences taken 
to bridge the gap between his reading 


from actual scientific books and journals 
After the first 


are typical technical French, and the matter and the dictionary 


grammar is that used in reports on cur few lessons he can find his way through 


rent research typical sentences 


1957 112 pages StinT $2.25 1957 163 pages Staal $2.50 


BOTH BOOKS 
have READING as their sole aim. 


assume no previous knowledge of the 
languages. 
enable the reader to translate papers 
of normal difficulty accurately and 
completely into English. 
explain fully all grammatical terms as 
they occur, but keep them to a min- 
imum. 
can be used with unsimplilied scien- 
tific and technical material, and with 
a dictionary. 
are ideal for individual study, and for 
refreshing a “rusty” of the 
languages. 

160 YEARS are based on material successfully 

— used in teaching reading-aim courses 


at M.1.T. 


Order from 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


OF PUBLISHING 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 


AMERICAN 
BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
EDITED BY EDWARD LAZARI 


THE 1956 VOLUME 


AMERICAN BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 1955/56 (Vol. 62) reports over 14,000 
— records of $5 or more from 103 book-auction sales (124 sessions), held 
»y six auction houses in the United States from July 1955 through June 1956. 


‘lis indispensable reference tool is used by Librarians, Booksellers, 


Researchers and Appraisers for BUYING, SELLING and EVALUATING 
literary properties 

We were unable to fill all of the late orders for last year’s annual volume 
The edition is a limited one 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
PUBLICATION PRICE $15. net 
All previous annual volumes are out-of-print 


CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 
QUALITY—ECONOMY—SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 


Since 1895 
af Auction Prices 
- 
of Books, Mss... 
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HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH 
Earl W. Stevick 


\ handbook for teachers of English as a second language that advances 


the idea of learning by seeing, understanding, and imitating 2.50 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 
Timothy Smith 


A documented study showing that the 19th century social reforms originated 


in the revivalism of 1840-65 instead of the later liberal theology 4 


FREE WILL, RESPONSIBILITY AND GRACE 
Peter A. Bertocci 


The relationship of Christianity to higher education—the basic problems 


of being a Christian personally, a teacher professionally $2 


THE MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Edited by Nathaniel F. Forsyth 


Leaders in Christian education here pool their thoughts on the minister's 


overall task of Christian nurture and its dimensions $3.50 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
Georgia Harkness 


The principles of Christian ethics, their biblical foundations, and their 


application to major contemporary problems $3.75 


HYMN TUNE NAMES 
Robert Guy McCutchan 


Sources and significance of some 2,000 hymn tune names; 4 comprehensive 


indexes for easy location of a hymn tune June 10 $3.75 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


abingdon press 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto . . . In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 


Albert Daub & Co.. Ine. 
PUBLISHERS 


Just off press! 
Two fine new books in colour 
by Lyla Stevens 
BIRDS OF AUSTRALIA 


An exceptionally good collaboration be 
tween author and artist. Contains, in addi 
tion to the text, 28 beautiful colour plates 
Small quarto 


ANIMALS OF AUSTRALIA 
A representative collection of Australian 
wild life. 28 colour plates and descriptive 
text. Small quarto 


Price: 33.75 each 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


Albert Daub & Co., Inc. 


257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


Library Agent since 1872, 
supplies books and perio- 
dicals published in West 
and East Germany and 
adjacent countries.Orders 
and inquiries are invited 
on both new and out-of 
print material. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
WIESBADEN 


Farmington Plan Agent for Germany 


STANDARD WOOD PROD 


You are invited to visit us in Booths 118-1 


STANDARD.1ze on STANDARD... 


functional furniture for institutions 


Our complete line of matching pieces is especially de 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools, 
colleges, hospitals, public buildings, etc 

Many institutions such as the New York Public Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship, modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products has been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture. 

For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility, 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 


for catalog "We hove « complete 
stock of every furniture 
unit need te equip the 
wp-te-dete school or 
peblic library, 


19, American Library Association Convention 


UCTS CORPORATION 
COLISEUM, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, LIBRARY DIV. NEW YORK 19, 
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COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Maurice F. Tauser, Editor 


STAFF 
Book Notes J]. FRARey 
Buildings . Raven E. 
Methods _ Jens NyHo_m 
News .. WacTer W. Waricut 
Personnel .. LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
Resources Rosert B. Downs 
Assistants to the Editor C. Donato Cook; Joun C. RATHER 


Coutece ano Research Lisranies is the official organ of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, a division of the American Library Association, It includes general 
articles, official reports, addresses, reviews of selected books, and news from the field of 
wide professional interest. It is indexed in Library Literature. 

Manuscripts of articles and addresses and copies of books submitted for review should 
be addressed to the Office of the Editor, School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City 27. Contributors should examine copies of past issues for style, and 


should submit articles carefully typed, double-spaced with wide margins. Requests for 


reprints should be addressed to ACRL, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, at the time the notification is received of the issue in which the article is 
scheduled to appear. Advertising should also be arranged with the Chicago Office. The 
scope of the journal does not permit inclusion of personal communications or exhaustive 
coverage by reviews of the literature of librarianship. 


Editors: Material in Cottece anp Reseancn is not copyrighted. Permission 


to reprint should be obtained from the author and editor. No comment or pronounce- 


ment can be cited as official endorsement of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries or of the ALA. The assumption of editorial responsibility is not to be construed 
necessarily as endorsement of opinions expressed by writers. 

A subscription to Cottece Researcn Linkages is included in the membership 
dues of members of the Association of College and Reference Libraries paying ALA 
dues of $6.00 or more. To all others the subscription rate is $5.00 a year. Single copies 
are priced at $1.25; orders of five or more are $1.00 each. Make checks for subscriptions 
or ALA membership payable to the American Library Association Correspondence 
about subscriptions and notification of change of address (three weeks notice requested) 
should be sent to the American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


Illinois 


Lieeastes is published bimonth! January March Ma july, September and 
Library Association at | 5 Bluff Street, Fulton, Missouri. Second-class 

at the post office at Fulton, Missour Accepted for mailing at the special rate 
the Act of February 28, 1925, embodied in paragraph (4) (1), section 14.40 
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NEW BOOKS from McGRAW-HILL 


Published in April and May 


Ay 
ADMINISTERING THE PROPLE’S SCHOOLS 
336 pages, 35 

Baker & Germane 

PROBLEMS IN TRANSPORTATION MANAGE- 
ME 

in May 

Bierstedt 

THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to Sociology 
577 pages 4.00 

Bittel, Meiden & Rice 

PRACTICAL AUTOMATION: Methods for Increasing 
Plant Productivity 

384 pages, $7.50 

Heonille 

NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 

870 pages, $12.50 

Born & Wolf 

PRINCIPLES OF OPTICS 

Ready in May 

Corrington 

EXPLORING WITH YOUR MICROSCOPE 

232 pages. $4.95 

Corsin' 

METHODS P PSYCHOTHERAPY 

256 pages 

POL AL. THOUGHT IN PERSPECTIVE 

634 pages. 37 00 

Finch, Trewartha, au 
ELEMENTS OF GROGRAPHY 

New Fourth Edition. 720 pages, $7 50 
Vishbein 

MEDICAL PROGRESS, 1957 

367 pages, $64.00 

Gewahr, Gordon, omberg 

AMERICAN Civil. SATION. History of the United 


A 


Hansen 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

1” pages $5 00 

Helland & Richardson 

WORK SAMPLING 

256 pages. $6.00 

Henney & Waleh 

PLECTRONIC COMPONENTS HANDBOOK 
Volume | 256 pages. $9.00 

Jenkins & White 

FUNDAMENTALS OF OPTICS 

New Third Edition Ready in May 
Kelley 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

New Second Edition. 724 pages, $7 50 
Littler & Raffle 

AN INTRODUCTION TO REACTOR PHYSICS 
New Second Edition $4.50 

Maclean 

INSURANCE 

New Eighth Edition. 564 pages, $6.50 


Meyer 

AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PROPLE 

448 pages, $6.00 


ORDER NOW! 


Morrow 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 
1568 pages, $20.00 
Mort & Rows 
PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
New Second Edition. 448 pages. $6 00 
Muldoon & Blake 
SYSTEMATIC ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Ready in May 
National Office Management Association 
ay ‘TICAL OFFICE TIME SAVERS 
00 
Paton, Katzin & Stillwell 
ATLAS OF EYE SURGERY 
Ready in May 
Patterson 
ESSENTIALS OF INSURANCE LAW 
New Second Edition. $7.50 
Ratner 
MUSIC :The Listener's Art 
384 pages, $7.50 (text edition oo 
Rice, Andrews, Warwick & Le 
BREEDING AND IMPROVEME nT OF FARM ANIMALS 
New Fifth Edition. 544 mons $4 50 
Redee, Anderson & Chri 
INTRODUCTION TO POL. AL SCIENCE 
654 pages, $6.00 
Schwenk, Shannon & Skrotzki 
NUCLEAR POWER ENGINEERING 
344 pages, $6.50 
Shurter 
WRITTEN COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 
$6 00 
Sienko & Plane 
CHEMISTRY 
Ready in May 
Southworth & Davis 
MEREDITH'S SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
New Third Edition. 479 pages, $5.00 
Spangenber, 
FPUNDAME NTALS OF ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
Ready in May 
Storer & Usinger 
GENERAL, ZOOLOGY 
New Third Edition. Ready in May 


Tosdal 

INTRODUCTION TO SALES MANAGEMENT 

New a Edition. 880 pages, $4.50 

Troeistru 

CONSL MER PROBLEMS AND PERSONAL FINANCE 
New Second Edition $6.00 

Umbrett, Hunt & Kinter 

ECONOMICS, AN INTRODUCTION TO PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS 

New Third Edition. 634 pages, $6.00 

Wellman 

TECHNICAL DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 

New Second Edition. 640 pages. $5.75 

Wollman 

LABORATORY APPLICATIONS IN CLINICAL 
PEDIATRICS 
Ready in May 
Zelko 
SUCCESSFUL 
TECHNIQUES 
264 pages, $5.00 (text edition available) 


CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION 


Order now and have the books available during the first days of publication. 


MceGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Please mention C 


» RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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with Hamilton 


Here's a way to solve your more- 
books-than-space problem ... a way 
to open up your circulation book 
area for chairs, study tables, and 
smoother traffic control. Unique 
Compo stacks with drawer-type 
design let you place books on three 
sides of each sliding shelf. You 


New ready! 
Memilten see. 
colerty! Catolee 

Af 26 of 
equipment complete 
with planning 
suggestions Let us 
send your free copy. 
new! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Please mention C & 


Compo Stacks! 


actually double the capacity of your 
present space, yet every book is in 
easy reach. 

If you have a more-books-than-space 
problem, write today. Complete 
Compo stack information is well 
worth having and there is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Distribution of American Library Resources 


Q™ or THE MOsT frequently quoted 
sections of Louis . Wilson's Geog 
raphy of Reading deals with library cen 
ters in the United States. Basing his find 
fmerican Library Directory 
reference 


ings on the 
and other 
sources issued in 1935, Wilson discovered 
77 centers of not over 50 


several standard 


that there were 
miles radius (airline) containing 500,000 
volumes or more.' 

The Wilson study was primarily in 
terms of municipal centers, since the 
great concentrations of library resources 
normally are to be found in cities. At 
approximately the same date as the Wil 
son report the results of another investi 
gation appeared, using the same sources 
of information, but showing the distri 
bution of library resources by states, and 


limited eo collections of 


more strictly 
research importance.” 

How much has the situation changed 
in the 


these two studies were published? Has 


period of about 20 years since 


the number of centers increased substan 


tially, and has their rank in relation to 


one another undergone any radical shifts? 
Are the rich states and cities getting rich 


is there any 


eT and the poor poorer, or 


‘Louis Witleot cograth Reading (Chicago 
{ Chicago Pre 1938), pp. 1i8-23 

Committe ' Resources Southern Li 
brarie Report (Chicag ALA, 1936), pp. 118-19 
Also in Tommie Dora Harker’s Libraries of the 
(Chicag ALA, 1936), Appendix A 


Dr. Downs ts director of the library 
and library school, Untwwersity of Illinois 
He was assisted in the preparation of 
this article by the following graduate 
students of the library school: Eloise 
Ehert, Bernard Gill, Angelina Martinez, 
Pegey McCully Melville 
Spence, Dwight Tuckwood, Howard Zan 


Furucan Olsen 


dergen 


By ROBERT B. DOWNS 


evidence that library resources in differ 


country are being 


ent regions of the 
equalized? These are some of the ques 
tions that the present article will attempt 
to answer 

Phe specifications used by Wilson for 
computing his map and table were thus 
stated: “In general, the area included 
does not cover more than 50 miles (air 
When a city could be 
center, the 


line) from center 
attached to than one 
total number of volumes in the area and 


more 


transportation facilities were considered 
in allocating it. Public or colle ue librar 
ies of less than 20,000 volumes and spe 
cial libraries of less than 5,000 volumes 
were not included. State lines were not 
crossed except in special cases, Conters 
such as Newark were maintained sepa 
rately. No city center 
unless it contained one 
at least 75,000 volumes 
given to state capitals, or cities in which 
state Metropol 


itan areas were selected unless the library 


was chosen as a 
library having 
Prelerence was 


universities are located 
center would fall elsewhere 

The second study, showing the distri 
bution by states, included “all educa 
tional libraries with over 25,000 volumes, 
all public libraries over 50,000, and all 
special libraries of a research nature.’"* 

In bringing the two earlier reports up 
to date, the 


hered to, in general, as in the original 


same criteria have been ad 


stucdies.”® 
Table I summarizes the principal data 


Wileon i, p 119 

*ALA Committee on Resources of Southern Li 
brarte of p. 119 

The sources med for compiling the 19 data 

were imerican Library Directory (New York: BR 
Bowker 1954 American (| und alleges 
(Washington: American Cour © Education 1956) 
exe Librar Statieties, 1954.55." 
tion Of Libraries in Cities eth Pope 
lation of 10 00 o More: Fiscal Year 1955, Civreular 


471, March, 19%¢ 


TABLE Centers, of Nor Over 50 Mites Raptus 


Kank Volumes in Rank Volumes in Increase in Increase 
City 1955 Avea, 19455 1975 Area, 1935 Volumes Per Cent 


Washington, 25,396,917 11,744,966 15,611,951 
New York City, N.Y y 24,688,777 12,910,623 11,778,154 
Roston, Mass 18,334,377 10,709 614 7 £24,763 
Chicago, 12,519,994 5 B28 249 
los Angeles, Calif 10.096 645 6 O16 S532 H19 
Philadelphia, Pa 7 242 41405 2592 3.061.990 
San Francisco, Calif 6.901 607 $558,191 3.443416 
Cleveland, Ohio 6.140.596 7 5.235 BRO 2.44 667 
Newark, NJ 6,024,375 2.955 827 4,068,548 
New Haven, Conn 5590221 | 2,468,781 2461440 
Minneapolis, Minn 2475, 322 2.513.567 
Kaltimore, Md 1457 922 2,477,779 2 580,145 
Albany, N.Y 1498 344 1,902,574 2.595.770 
Columbus, Ohio 4.119.799 1313637 2 306,162 
Princeton, $040,145 210512 1 889.651 
Pittsburgh, Pa $.997,179 2.196.108 
Cincinnati, Ohio 3,750,316 2,066 825 1,683,491 
Detroit, Mich 5,707 697 2 502,901 
Providence, R.A: Fall River; 

New Bedford, Mass 3.46 088 2,607 138 1,098,950 
Hartlord, Conn 53.583 998 217 992,721 
Chapel Hill; Durham, N.C 3,397,247 1091 2 245,589 
S. Lous, Mo 2 S217 6% 2.209 047,970 
Springfield, Mass | 2,099,229 1,070,902 
Seattle, Wash 3.122.956 1 BIB 2058198 
Urbana, $0720 1,184,928 
San Jose; Stanford, Calif 3,006 064 1.551.791 454,273 
Indianapolis, Ind 499 206,051 136.96 
Ann Arbor, Mich 2 | RIO 255 16a 52 
Kuttalo, N.Y 2 167.756 1947 
Denver, Coto 271.209 1212.1 507.100 124.00 
Milwaukee, Wis 2673006 | 1,565,782 107 3M 70.08 
Ithaga, N.Y 2.573378 | 1.264.920 908 458 103.39 
Lopeka, Kan 2505,793 | 1.293901 211 R92 93.06 
Lansing, Mich 2551614 797 7M 553.878 194.7% 
Worcester, Mass ‘ S15 6% (725 77.96 
Madison, Wis 2.155 446 RIS.947 
Dallas, Tex 1,963,176 570706 1,392,430 243.78 
Sacramento, Calif 1.958 441 5M 107 145M 27 
Akron, Ohio 1937456 | 799 09 1,437,947 12.25 
Kansas City, Mo 

Kansas City, Kan 1,937,367 | 788,837 1,148,530 145.62 
Austin, Tex AZO 591 | 1.195.029 144.95 
Atlanta, Ga ASD 715 1,149,595 6! 
Des Moines, lowa 879,146 90.45 
Springheld, 667 247 2084117 177.51 
Corvallis, Ore 843,098 ‘ 990 104.09 
Rochester, N.Y 896,532 | 21.18 
Harrisburg, Pa 743,178 840,576 
Dayton, Ohio 657 991 955,198 682,795 715! 
New Orleans, La 209 702,705 922 996 
Oklahoma City, Okla R21 | 604,140 946,68 1 156.78 
Nashville, Tenn 526 BOR 242 735 626 
Lexington, Ky : 75022 | 578 ROG B96 216 1474 
Richmond, Va 41119 651 R42 789.277 121.01 
Baton Rouge, La - 115,255 
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Amine). Contarsene 900,000 Votumes on Mowe 


Rank olumes in Volumes in im ase in Increase 


City 1958 drea, frea, 1975 Volumes Per Cent 


Columbia, Mo 1413.600 715.829 97 48 
lowa City, lowa 1.401 380 679.405 722,475 106.55 
Birmingham, Ala 1,374,977 170.66 
Concord, N.H 1,344,555 Wl O87 777 
Portland, Ove 1,322,670 ‘ 799,320 Os. 74.17 
Grand Rapids, Mich 1,299,376 775.080 67.52 


240,975 607 AM 


Bridgeport, Conn 


Lincoln, Neb l 
Houston, Tex 1231 
Augusta, Me 1290,769 O44 240,825 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 1.133.926 
Charlottesville, Va 1060.9%5 
Bethichem, Pa 1048181 783.271 204 907 53.84 
Lafayette, Ind 1.020.870 7 W7OLS on 6S 
1010651 510248 1.00 
1,003,900 7.4% 100 
971,751 AOA 23.0535) (241) 
960 247 
O52 O62 607 570 
917 514.575 471 
911514 
906 08 4 695,56) 210519 
690 
O1S.5%5 S21 
295 620,711 197 
817,470 607 O99 
ROL 209 
797,701 
San Antonio, tex 782,248 
Miami, Fla 757 006 
Gary, Ind 
Little Rock Ark 736.870 
Omaha, Neb 72460 
State College, Pa 715.706 
Tulsa, Okla RM 
Cainesville, Fla 245 
Charleston, W.Va O78 
Charlotte, \4 670.7% 
Athens, Ohio O10 
Greenville, 54 18 
Rock Island, tl 604007 
Wilmington, Del 629,775 
Santa Barbara, Calif 623,121 
Morgattown, W.Va 929 
Bakersheld, Calit 593,277 y Ot) ( 48585) (.7A47) 
Norfolk, Va YOO ATR 
Lowell, Mass ( 204,724) (26.11) 
Evansville, Ind 560 500 
Erie, Pa 547,168 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 146004 
Tallahassee, Fla 537.755 
Total 289 355,391 138267 606 10,487,785 108 


San Diego, Calif 
Louisville 
Fresno, Calit 
Columbia, 5 
Montpelier Vi 
Utica, N.Y 

South Bend, Ind 
Svracuse, 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Roanoke Va 
Hanover, N.H 
Poughkeepsie, \.Y 
loledo, Ohio 
Peoria, Ill 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Knoxville, Lenn 
Montgomery, Ala 


« 
x 


>: = 


== 


~ 


rela 
number 


concerning library centers, ie., the 
tive ranks of the centers and the 
of volumes in each area in 1955 as com 
pared to 1955, the increase in volumes, 
The num 
ber of centers grew from 77 to 109 during 


and the percentage of increas 


the 20-year period, an increase of 32 
The ten leading centers in 1935 re 
mained at the top in 1955, but there 


were two slight shifts in rank order 
Washington, D.C., displaced New York 
City in the number one spot, while San 
Francisco pushed Cleveland from. sev- 
In 19535 there 
38 centers holding over one million vol- 
umes. By 1955, the centers 


enth to eighth place were 


number of 


had jumped to 71. 
While the top ten were the same at 


TABLET 


76 Centres in THe oF 


Hank 
1955 City 


Rank of 


Per Cent Increase 


Ine rrease 


20 Hartiord, Conn 
37 Dallas, lex 
21) (Chapel Hill; Durham 
Na 205 58 
|Lansing, Mich 194.75 
24 |Seattle, Wash 193.2% 
"4 Springheld, 17751 
170.66 
16852 
163.91 
124 
16.78 


194.74 


243.78 


57 Birmingham. Ala 

Aon Arbor, Mich 

18 Detroit, Mich 

Atlanta, (.a 

25 it rhana, 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Lexington AY 

Kansas City, Mo 
Kansas City, Kan 

Austin, Tex 

Akron, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Albany, N.Y 

New Orleans, La 


14562 
144.95 
142.25 
mive 
127.12 
115.89 
16.3% 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Corvallis, Ove 
Newark, NJ 
Ithaca, “N.Y 103.99 
San Diego, Calif 102.00 
Minn 101.97 
6% 
48 
93.95 


Columbus, 
Denver, Cole 
Richmond, Va 
Washington, D4 
Buflalo N y 


lowa City, lowa 


Minneapolis 
Lafayette, Ind 
Columbia, Mo 
Baltimore, Md 

San Francisco, Calif 
San Jose; Stanford 

Cal 

cope ka. Kan 
Nashville, Tenn 


68 
06 
93.04 
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Precenrace Incerase, 1995 ro 1955 


Increase Rank of 
Per Cent Increase 


Rank 
1955 City 


0 
4 
90.55 


Harrisburg, Pa 

New York City, N.Y 
Des Moines, lowa 
Princeton, N.J 
Chicago, Il 
Louisville Ky 

New Haven, Conn 


R710 
86.77 
85.77 
RIAL 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Utica, N.Y 7R40 
Worcester, Mass 77% 
Portland, One 
Concord N H 
Davton, Ohio 
Boston Mass 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Madison, Wis 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hanower, 
Montpelier, Vt 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Springheld, Mass 
St. Louis, Mo 
Providence, Fall 

River, New Bedford 

Mass 
Peoria, Il 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
Bethlehem, Pa 
loledo, Ohio 
Svracuse, 
Sacramento 
Augusta, Me 
Rochester, \.Y 
Lincoln, Neb 
Fresno, Calif 
Bakersheld, Calif 
Lowell, Mass 
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TABLE 


Companion oF Centers anno IN THE QUARTERS OF THE NATION 


BY 


Ouarter Centers 


10784 1945 
113,158,458 
15.202 976 
5473558 
138.867 606 


Northeast 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Northwest 
Total 


the beginning and end of the period, 
their total 
“ disprope tTihonate in 


collections were not quite 
the 
had 


le ack Ts 


relation to 
rest of the country in 1955 as they 
been in 19%5; in 1995, the 
held 48 per cent of the volumes in all 
77 centers, while in 1955 their holdings 
12.6 per the total 
volumes in the 109 centers 

Below the first 
changes in rank may be 
Hartlord, 
19%5, 
195% 
Carolina, from 
Seattle, 
to twenty-fourth: 


represented cent of 
striking 
For 
fifty 
jumped to twentieth 
Chapel Hill-Durham, 
thirty-fourth to 


ten 
obse rved 
example Connecticut, 
eighth in 
place nm 
North 
twenty-first; 


thirty-sixth 


from 
Dallas, 
Texas, from seventieth to thirty-seventh 
ap 


Washington, 


there 
pears to be little stability in rank 
Table Il arranges the 


Among the smaller 


centers, 


centers listed in 


the 1935 study according to their per 


centage ol increas 


Twenty-one states gained cemters dur 
ing the 20-year period, accounting for a 
good proportion of the 32 new centers 
The largest number of new centers for 
any one region, fifteen, appeared in the 
Southeast. Indiana gained four centers, 
and Florida, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
three each. In 1935, there were five states 
east of the Mississippi without a center; 
by 1955, there was only one Mississippi. 
West of the Mississippi, ten states lacked 
centers in 1955; in 1955, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, andl Utah each had a center, leaving 
western the select 


seven states outside 
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rue 


Volumes 


ano tHe 


Percentage 
of Total 
1975 1945 


Increase 


1955 Per Cent 


223, 024 
25 092 OFA 
28 270.455 
12,.180,.9% 

289,355,991 


R148 
10.94 
3.95 
100.00 


77.44 
9.77 
421 

100.00 


97.78 
SOR 
R595 
122.52 


108 36 


Nevada, New 
South Dakota, 


Montana, 
Dakota, 


group—Idaho, 
Mexico, North 
and Wyoming. 

Wilson compared the number of cen 
ters and volumes in the four quarters of 
the nation formed by the thirty-eighth 
parallel and the ninety-seventh meridian 
The overwhelming lead then held by 
the northeast quarter still 
maintained in 1955, the 
centage of increase dropped off slightly 
The story is told in Table HI, and in 
Map |. The Northeast, which 
centers in 1935, had 70 in 1955, while its 
volume holdings grew from 113,158,458 
to 223,812,024, Of the 
nation’s total number of volumes in the 
109 centers (289,355,391), only 65,543.,- 
467 volumes were outside the Northeast. 
Nevertheless, other areas had reasons for 
he 


rapid expansion occurred in the South 


was being 


though per- 


had 57 


almost double 


optimism and satisfaction. most 
east, with a startling increase of nearly 
1) per cent, and the Northwest grew 
by 122.52 The Southwest 


showed a small decline in relation to the 


pe cont 
other quarters, 

When one turns from library 
to a consideration of the 


centers 
distribution of 
the 
same patterns are repeated. Conforming 
to the criteria for the 
the ALA Committee on Resources of 
Southern Libraries, only public libraries 
50,000 volumes, educational li- 


braries above 25,000 volumes, and spe- 


resources by states, substantially 


earlier study, by 


ol over 


(Continued on page 235) 
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By RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 


The MILC Chemical Abstracts Project 


fy THE FALL OF 1955, a joint meeting of 
the participating librarians and the di- 
Midwest Inter-Library 
Center discussed goals for their coopera 


rectors of the 


tive enterprise and confirmed that a pos 


itive and forward-looking acquisitions 
program was essential to meeting the de- 
mands of research.’ One of the proposals 
relating to the acquisitions policy called 
for a high priority to be given to periodi 
held by the MILC member li 


\s an example, it was suggested 


cals not 
braries 
that holdings recorded in such special 
lists as that issued by Chemical Abstracts 
be checked to ascertain wants in the re- 
gion 

From this beginning has evolved the 
Center's Chemical Abstracts Project, the 
final step of which was taken on Decem 
ber 10, 1956 

The selection of the Ab. 
stracts list® as a basis for this significant 


Chemical 


experiment in regional coverage may be 
ascribed to the following reasons 

1. All of the MILC member institutions 
have a strong interest in chemistry and re 
lated fields 

2. The Chemical Abstracts list provides 
a handy tool for a reasonably accurate 
low ating ot current subscriptions in mem 
ber libraries, thus reducing substantially 
the extent of list-checking needed for 
identifying wants 

8. The Chemical Abstracts list is broad 

‘Por « statement of the Center's acquisitions policy 
(1954), 47-49 
can Chemical Society. List of Periedicals Ab 
stracted by Chemical Abstracts, with Key to Library 
Piles and Other laformation. Ohio, 1951 
2 p. New edition planned for publication in March 
1957 


and program, ace CRI XV 
* Amer 


lum bus 


Mr. Esterquest 1s director, Midwest 
Inter-Library Center. 
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in scope, including a large number of 
chemistry-related journals in technology, 
medicine, 
fields in which the 
research programs 
served that is not limited to chemistry in 


and the biological sciences— 
MILC members have 

thus, a purpose is 
the narrow sense. 

t. Although the Chemical Abstracts 
list includes an imposing number of titles 

actually 1,700— it 
tive, since the editors apply known cri- 
teria for inclusion as a matter of policy. 
It can be assumed that, if the editors ac- 
cept an abstract and list the parent jour- 
nal, that journal is one that will be asked 
for in our libraries 

Preliminary checking of the Chemical 
Abstracts list took place during late 1953 
and early 1954, with most of the labor 
contributed by Mr. Herman Henkle of 
the John Crerar Library. His June 1954 
report to the MILC group included the 
following table, which showed the distri 


about is still selec 


bution of current subscriptions of Chemi- 
cal Abstracts journals among member Ii- 
braries: 


Number of 
Member Libraries 
Having 


Number of Titles Current Subscription 


1583 
651 
425 
300 
228 


206 


10 
il 
12 


13 
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a 
efi 
none 
2 
4 
. = 5 
196 
169 7 
148 8 
134 9 
117 
= 


R2 14 
79 15 
16 
26 17 
23 18 
10 19 


4,732 18,101 subscriptions 

Mr. Henkle’s report called particular 
attention to the total number of subscrip 
tions, both duplicate and unique, held by 
MILG namely, 18,101. “This 
statistic,” he said, “is particularly signifi 
cant with reference to the 1,583 titles not 
MILC library. It would re- 


libraries, 


held by any 


quire only 8.7 per cent change in the total 


subscription lists to gain complete cover 
age without increasing the total number 
of subscriptions maintained by member 
libraries." Although consideration was 
given to the possibility of a planned pro 
gram of substitute subscriptions within 
member libraries, in order to increase the 
percentage of titles held by the group, 
this approach was not included in the 
program ultimately adopted on account 
of the extensive checking and reporting 
that would have been required 

Instead, it was decided that participat 
ing libraries would be free to cancel sub 
scriptions to journals which later hold 
ings information revealed to be widely 
held, and, 
others that were lacking or scarce in the 
region, merely reporting such decisions 
to the Center 

Following the Henkle report of June 
1954, the MILC member librarians gave 
primary attention to the 1,583 periodicals 
not represented in any of their libraries in 
the form of a current subscription, The 
core of their decision was that these titles 


conversely, to subscribe to 


should be added as soon as possible and 


that member libraries should have the 


opportunity to add those of them which 
they might individually select. 

*“PFinal Report on Holdings of 
braries Recorded in Liat of Periodicals 


Chemical Abstract 19 Ry Herman H 
June 4, 1954. Typewritten copy 


Group of Li 
Ahstvacted by 
Henkle 
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This decision to attempt “complete 
coverage,” or “regional self-sufficiency,” 
was based again on the first, third, and 
fourth reasons (cited above) for selecting 
the Chemical Abstracts list in the first 
place 

(At this stage, it was appropriate to re 
mind ourselves that all the 4,732 listed 
periodicals are not to be found in the 
Columbus, Ohio, headquarters of Chemi 
cal Abstracts, since many abstracts are 
supplied by abstractors in various parts 
of the world who do not forward to the 
editorial office the journals containing 
the abstracted articles, nor does the 
Chemical Abstracts office receive these 
journals from other sources.) 

As a next step, the Center furnished 
each member library with a photocopy 
of the Chemical Abstracts list, marked to 
show the 1,585 titles not recorded as com 
ing to any of them. The member libraries 
checked these 1,583 titles and reported to 
the Center 


1. Those which they were in fact receiving 
regularly, even though the printed location 
key in the list did not so indicate 

2. Those which they would like to cancel 

4. Those to which they would like to enter 


new subscriptions 


The checked copies of the list were 
coded by the Center 
and the individual checked copies were 
returned to the libraries with 
certain tithes designated as follows 


in a master copy, 


member 


“MAKE titles which the 
printed key or the subsequent checking indi 
cated to be periodicals of which the checking 
library held the only subscription 
“sunscaine”’— Those tithes which the check 
ing library offered to add and which would 


otherwise be lacking among the members 


The purpose of the “Make Firm” in- 
struction was to call attention to unique 
titles and to designate these as requiring 
a higher than ordinary level of responsi 
bility on the part of the sole subscribing 
library. Under this policy, the subserib- 
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ing library regards such a title as one to 
which it subscribes for the common wel 
instead of for its own community 


and thus it takes special pains to 


fare 
alone, 
“pa ke 
tually being received regularly and that 


firm,” ie., to confirm that it is a 
its checking card shows that cancellation 
should take place only after consultation 
with the Center 

By December 1955 this portion of the 
Among the 
there 
were found at this stage to be 951 unique, 
ovr “Make titles 


shown in the following table 


task had been completed 


nineteen participating libraries,* 


Firm, distributed as 


library Number of { nique Titles 


John Crerat 

Wisconsin 

Purdue 

Chicago 

Minnesota 

Wayne 

lowa 

Kateas 

Northwestern 

Indiana 

Michigan State 
Indiana Medical 
Notre Dame 
Northwestern Medical 

Indiana Medical 
Hlinois Institute of Lechnology 


9%) 


Indiana University Library and John 


Crerar led the list of those libraries 


which, at this time, entered 142 new sub 


SCTIptions lhese new subscriptions, plus 


those unrecorded subscriptions discov 


ered by means of the checking procedure, 


reduced the number of “lacking” titles 


from the preliminary estimate of 1,583 


to a reasonably accurate count of 837 


There has been a historic interest in 


*When thie che there 
stateen 
three off campu 

and Northwesterr 
MILA 


were 
vided the 

Indiana, 
there are 


members 


ctahteen membere 
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the profession in the degree of overlap- 
duplication) among research 
num 


ping (i« 
library collections as related to the 

ber and extent of identical lacunae, and, 
like the preliminary estimate of lacking 
chemical titles, this more exact count of 
837 journals is worth noting. These 837 
titles not being received by a single 
MILC member represent 18 per cent of 
the 4,732 in the Chemical Abstracts list 
That one in six of these journals is not 
found in libraries 


would seem to be 


even one of thes 
curious when one re 
alizes that among the MILC membership 
are five million-volume libraries, and six 
libraries with book budgets in excess of 
$200,000 
that an additional 20 per cent of these 
periodicals (951 of them) are being re 
library. 


It should be remembered too 


ceived by only one member 

\t a meeting of the member librarians 
in July 1955, it was agreed that it should 
be the Center itself that 


subscriptions to the 837 lacking journals, 


should enter 


rather than that they should be scattered 


among the members. This decision was 
based upon recognition of the fact that 
“less-used,” 


and that 


the tithes in question were 
and thus appropriate for MILC, 
existing Center machinery, as well as its 
location, made for relatively easy access. 
There is, furthermore, an often unrecog 
nized advantage in having a 
tively acquired item housed in the Center 


Ta 


building. [his has to do with what might 
he called “equality of access” among the 
members, since, in the case of the Center, 
there is no factor of local priority of use 
necessarily exist when an 


which must 


item is housed in a member library 
Although all the 
was complete, the Chemical 


pre liminary work 
fhstracts 


project was put on ice from July 1955 
until the summer of 1956, while waiting 
for budget support for personnel. Mean 


while, the National Science Foundation 
became acquainted with the MILC plans 
and, last October, made a grant to sup 
port the project during its initial period 


(Continued on page 216) 
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By JOHN F. HARVEY 


Measuring Library Audio-Visual Activities 


= His PAPER will discuss the measure 
ment of library activities with spe- 
cial reference to audio-visual materials.’ 
It will do this, first, by placing the sub 
ject in its proper setting with a discussion 
of the 


library 


contribution of measurement to 


administration, and second, by 
discussing certain problems of measure 
ment in libraries especially as they relate 
Much of the 
latter discussion is based upon the « spe 
ACRI 
dio- Visual Work in 1952? and again in 
1955 


audio-visual 


to audio-visual activities 


riences of the Committee on Au 


in attempting to collect data on 
activities in American col- 


leges and universities 


MEASURING LiprRaRy ACTIVITIES 


when attempting to measure audio-visual 


types of problems encountered 


activities are similar to those met in try 


ing to measure other library activities 


Problems which arise in measuring an 


nual expenditures for films are muc h the 


same as those encountered when measur 


ing expenditures for binding or for mag 


avines. Certain statements can be made 


concerning these general problems of li 
brary measurement which apply also to 


the measurement of audio-visual services 


hike to acknowledge the helpful ad 
nett, Dale Bentz, and Budd Gam 
udio-Visual Services in Colleges 
United States CRL, XVI 


al question 


ail 
Ac RI 
thie survey a 
the annual 
nm the 


nd mailed immer 


Dr. Harvey is librarian, State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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This discussion should begin with the 
statement that all measuring of library 
activities.collecting statistics on use, 
expenditures, size of collection, etc.—is 
not essential to library service, Excellent 
service may be given without measuring 
anything or collecting any statistics, No 
doubt many libraries have done this, so 
for a library association as well as tor a 
library such an activity may be regarded 


as a luxury. 


Purpose of Measurement 


Even though it is not an essential op 
eration, measurement is defensible on a 
logical basis if it will contribute toward 
improved library service. In fact, any ac 
tivity can be defended logically if it will 
improve service, though its cost should be 
commensurate with results 

No other defense of measurement is ac 
ceptable. Collection of statistices to sat 
isfy the librarian’S curiosity or 


the routine has been carried on tor many 


because 
vears is not defensible. Each series of sta 
tistics now being collected should be eval 
uated carefully in the 
series newly contemplated, Both chief li 


same manner as a 
brarians and association committee mem 
bers should ask such questions as: Does 
the use of the figures in connection with 
improved service justify their collection, 
both kind of use the 
service necds being served legitimate, or 


and amount? Are 


important, or is the project costing more 
than it is worth? 

Another 
that the library must have some need for 


important consideration is 


improving service in an area before it is 
justified in collecting statistics related to 
it. This may seem to be an obvious gen 
librarians collect 


eralization, but many 


statistics without fully realizing the im- 
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plications of the connection between the 
activity and service. 


Careful Description Necessary 


After an area of weakness has been dis 
covered librarian has decided 
that collecting statistics will aid in im 
proving the situation, then this area of 
weakness must first be described clearly. 
This is often difheult. It is difhcult to de 
termine which type of audio-visual ma- 


and the 


terial is not being circulated, to isolate 
the subject field and that part of the fac 
ulty and student body not participating, 
the that 
understanding of it can be 


and to describe situation so 
proper 
reached 

In order to understand the perform 
ance of a library department and to de- 
scribe it in some ce tail, it is necessary to 
measure it carefully in meaningful terms. 
Data collection thus becomes important 
as a tool with which to learn more about 
the situation and can lead to the thor 
ough understanding on which logical de 
cisions can be based. 


Comparison with a Standard 


Once information on a situation is 
available, in order to evaluate this situa 
tion the pertinent information should be 
compared with a suitable standard, Set 
ting up such a standard will probably 
prove the most difhcult part of the pro 
cedure, Standards are not available in all 
areas of library service and of the ones we 
have 
goals to shoot at. 


many are merely averages or else 


In lieu of generally recognized stand. 
ards, there are several alternatives. Com 
parison of the various departments with 
in a library can prove he Ipful if sufficient 
care is taken to recognize their differ 
ences, Comparison of one department's 
performance over several years is usually 
even more helpful. Comparison with the 
same department in another, similar li 
brary can be useful to the extent that the 


two departments have comparable goals. 
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Many different standards can be used 
and they can be expressed in several dif 
ferent terms. Film use per student, film 
expenditures per student, record circula 
tion per student credit hour of enroll 
ment, and departmental expenditures 
per circulation charge for audio-visual 
materials are just a few of the approaches 
to measurement in terms allowing com 
parison with other libraries and with pos- 
sible standards 


When to Collect Data 


After measurements have been made 
and a sufficient amount of data collected 
to allow a full description of the situation 
the librarian may be able to stop measur 
ing until he has decided what method of 
improvement to use. There is no need to 
continue collecting data after enough in 
formation is available to establish the 
picture 
known already. In other cases, however, 
continuous data collection will be desir 
able. Then, after the method of improve 
ment has been applied, in many cases 


no need to prove again what is 


data can again be collected to see if any 
improvement in results has occurred. 


PROBLEMS OF 
\upio-Visuat MPASUREMENT 


This section will discuss several prob 
lems of data collection on audio-visual 
activities. Certain of these problems re 
late to the ACRL mail questionnaire, 
others to data collection within the indi 
vidual library, and stit] others equally to 
both, but all were met with or implied in 
the recent ACRL 
visual statistics and should be anticipated 
by others attempting to collect data in 
this field. 


collection of audio 


Purposes of Audio-Visual Statistics 


A list of possible reasons for collecting 
audio-visual data is in order here 


1. Information may be needed for reports 
required by the local college president, 
college budget officer, public relations 
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by the regional accrediting asso 
ACRI 


formation should be 


othcer 
Of course, such in 
collected only if it 


ciation, or by 
can be used to improve library service, 
local librar 
decision 


but in these situations the 
control over the 


ian has litth 
to reque st the 
needed by the li 
brarian for comparison with perform 


Information may he 


ance standards for operations suspected 
to need improvement 

for a 
and listening record 


Information may be collected 


re ading viewing 
for each student. Such a record would 
be valuable in counseling and in place 
ment 

these reasons 


Probably one ol 


sufficient to make 


any 
would be data collec 


tion desirable 
A Complete Return 


Obtaining a complete return trom all 
libraries with a mail questionnaire is one 
of the most difhcult problems for an asso 
ciation committee to solve, Getting com 
plete figures in the individual library is 
often surprisingly difheult, too. In the 
1952 survey of the ACRL, Committee on 
Audio-Visual Work, only 34 per cent re 
turned completed questionnaires, a per 
centage so small that few conclusions for 
the entire group could be derived from 
the data 
correctly completed forms in the survey 


About the same ratio returned 


undertaken in 1955. 

Including a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope with the information form and 
sending a follow-up letter some time after 
the first wave of returns is received are 
helpful procedures in securing a com 
plete return, It ts important also that the 
questionnaire contain a full explanation 
of the need for the intormation—audio 
who is collecting it 
and how its will benefit li 


braries. No attempt should be made to 


visual or otherwise 
collection 
collect data already available elsewhere 
Not only is a proble m pres nted by in 


complete returns, but also there is need 


to have forms completed in their entirety 
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without questions being omitted. The 
problem is often seen in the individual 
library where incomplete record keeping 
hinders analysis of library problems. Re 
turns from the 1955 audio-visual ques 
tionnaire were quite incomplete in terms 
Some li 


brarians apparently failed to see this 


of forms completed properly 


page of the questionnaire, since they left 
it blank; others thought it was not im 
portant and threw it away; still others 
completed half of it and stopped; and 
many others reported contradictory fig 
ures. 
Several 
mended as helpful in achieving complete 


procedures may he recom 
chances of misun 


form 


reporting. To reduce 
derstanding, the 


sheuld contain 


information 
definitions of the 
a him 


clear 
technical terms used. For instance, 
and a record should be defined on audio 
visual surveys. No valid comparisons can 
be made with the data unless all respond 
ents understand all questions in the same 
way. Also, units used in reporting must 
be the same as those called for on the in 
formation form, or they may not be com 
parable to the other answers obtained 
Printing these units on the form may en 
courage respondents to use them, Clarity 
of wording and logical arrangement of 
questions are also important, as is provid 
ing for simple answers such as a number, 
or “yes” or “no.” And, at the end, a note 
should suggest that the respondent check 
make 


over the entire questionnaire to 


sure all questions have been answered 
correctly 

\nother way of clarifying the question 
naires purpose to the respondent is to 
list all items included in the term, “au 
covered 


Such a 
list might include l6mm. and 35mm. mo 


dio-visual materials,” as they are 


in the particular questionnaire 


tion picture films, 55mm, filmstrips, 


slides, records, maps, globes, pictures, 
tape and wire recordings, unexposed 
film, television sets, bulletin boards, mi- 


crohim, microcards, microprint, dictating 
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machines, radios, and museum objects 


In addition, a survey might include 
equipment, such as cameras, projectors, 
screens, and phonographs. If such a list ts 
given, it should reduce the number of in 
formation forms returned in which the 
librarian reports that he has no audio 
visual materials and fails to realize that 
such common library materials as pic 
maps, and bulletin 

This was one of the 


1955 survey which re 


tures, microfilm, 
boards are 
difhculties with the 


ceived many reports showing no audio 


visual materials in large libraries, librar 
ies which no doubt had at least a few of 
these materials 

Frequently, librarians, working with a 
new questionnaire, do not have easily 
available the figures necessary for correct 
answers. This was one of the chief prob 
lems in the two ACRL, audio-visual ques 
tionnaires. Reporting a slide collection as 
containing “hundreds of slides,” as did 
one librarian, is not very helpful. Many 
librarians maintained budget 
and expenditure control over these activi 
ties specifically, so they could not give 


had not 


cost figures for audio-visual materials, 
maintenance, and equipment. It is useless 
to ask for data not readily available, and 
any group wishing to collect audio-visual 
data should either give respondents two 
years of advance warning and list the 
breakdowns desired or else collect only 


what is readily available 


Sampling Techniques 


The use of sampling techniques can be 
suggested as a means of collecting data 
with relatively little expenditure of time 
They may be used to advantage by both 
the association committee and the indi 
vidual librarian. For example, the micro 
film machine use totals obtained through 
taking a sample for a 
weeks will often provide a good approxi 
mation of the totals which might be ob- 
tained through counting painstakingly 
every single usage during the vear 


dozen selected 
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Several library departments should be 
able to obtain satisfactory estimates of 
total activities by sampling. For instance, 
it should be helpful in counting monthly 
audio-visual 


book, and 


charges, the number of persons using a 


periodical, 


reading room or stack area, the number 
of books patrons remove from shelves, 
the number of reference questions asked, 
the number of books on library shelves, 
the number of people viewing library 
film showings, attendance at children’s 
story hours—in fact, in any situation 
where an exact total is not needed and 
where there are no large and irregular 
fluctuations in the accumulation of the 
data. 


The Library with No 
fudio-Visual Materials 


On any mail information form pro 
vision should be made at the beginning 
for the librarian with no audio-visual 
materials to check, so that he need not 
fill in the remaining blanks 
for such checking and for listing all mate 
rials should enable respondents to see 
and to 


Provision 


where they stand immediately 
complete the form properly. 
Provision should also be made at the 
beginning for indicating whether or not 
the questionnaire secks information on 
library audio-visual materials even though 
the campus 
materials may be housed elsewhere. Sev 
eral librarians indicated on the 1955 au 
that the main 


was clsewhere, they 


main collection of these 


dio-visual survey since 
campus collection 
assumed the survey was not interested in 
their own audio-visual holdings—an as- 


sumption which was incorrect 


The problems of measuring holdings 
are concerned primarily with defining 


what is to be measured. Which gives a 
truer picture of the library's holdings, 
the number of volumes held or the num 
ber of titles? The number of reels of film, 
film titles, or prints? The number of al- 


bums, records, titles, or slides? 
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In general it is reasonable to count 
audio-visual materials in the same man 
ner as printed materials are counted, If 
the library counts books by title, then it 
should count films and records by title; 
if by volumes, as do most libraries, then 
by reel and record 

At any rate, in collecting data on hold 
ings, the unit should be specified and 
results asked for in the same units from 
all libraries 

Librarians occasionally try to measure 
the caliber of holdings by using a check 
list, but more often they are content with 
The 


exact significance of size is not clear, but 


determining the size of holdings. 


no doubt it is thought to be related to 
caliber. Where a sufhciently comprehen 
checklist can be checked, one which 
is well adapted to the needs of the par 


SIVE 


ticular library, this should be the best 
means of measuring a book, periodical, 
but few such 


film, or record collection: 


lists have ever been compiled 


Measuring Expenditures 


In order to show expenditures in mean 
ingful categories it is necessary to organ 
library's financial records to re 
This will often re 
quire keeping financial records in con 
For instance, 
ascertain to which film and 
filmstrip collections are being built up 
the school of medicine, it may 
be desirable to know the film and film 
strip expenditures in that area both be 
fore and after the build-up was started. 


ize the 
veal this information 
siderable detail in order to 
the extent 


to serve 


These expenditures are of little value un 
less they can be compared over a period 
of several years and also with expendi 
tures of other libraries collecting film 
and filmstrip material for the same pur 
pose 

The units in which expenditures 
should be obtained provide no room for 
difference of opinion, all being expressed 
in dollars. Other helpful breakdowns, 
however, might call for dollars spent on 
audio-visual materials per student credit 
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hour of enrollment in medicine or audio- 
visual circulation charges in medicine 
per dollar spent for audio-visual mate- 


rials. 


Measuring Use 


The difhculties of measuring library 
use are great and will be dealt with only 
briefly. The most important problem ts 
not how many pictures or books go out 
the door, but their impact on the library 
community. It is very difhcult to measure 
tnpact on the community, Le., the extent 
to which education and recreation are 
improved over what they might be with 
out the library, but the point is that 


measuring circulation charges is only a 


- crude and indirect method of gauging this 


impact. It measures the fact that the pa 
tron charged out a picture, not that he 
looked at it or that it had an effect on 
him. We now measure only what should 
lead to positive results, not the results 
themselves 

In measuring use of audio-visual mate- 
rials there are several problems peculiar 
to the kind of 
should use be measured according to the 


material, For instance, 
number of films and records charged out, 
by the number of persons to whom these 
films and records were shown or played, 
or by the they were 
shown or played? Since there is now no 


number of times 
good way of measuring directly the im 
pact of films and records on patrons, li 
brarians should try to indi 
rectly as accurately and completely as 


measure it 
possible. This suggests measuring the en 
tire number of people who saw the film 
or heard the record, though this is more 
difheult than merely counting the num 
ber of times it was charged out 

Another problem is caused by the dif 
ferences from campus to campus in meth 
ods of promoting and circulating such 
material, In one library home circulation 
of records may be promoted while in an 
other it may not be allowed. The best 
that might be done with figures of use 
is to group the departments with like 
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treatment of materials and avoid com- 
parisons between unlike departments 
wherever possible. 


Analyzing the Data and 
Interpreting Results 


Interpreting the results of any data col- 
lection should be relatively easy if it has 
been set up properly. However, the ques- 
tioner, reporter, and analyzer must all 
three have understood the questionnaire, 
its purpose and procedure in the same 
way; data cannot be an- 
alyzed correctly and the conclusions will 
not be valid. Results can often be put 
into tables and frequency charts which 


otherwise the 


will bring out the relationships of the 
data. It should usually be a question of 
whether or not the data show expected 
results, since data will usually be collect 
ed to prove or disprove one or more 
hypothe ses or to be compared witha per 
formance standard. But care must always 
be taken to carry out careful, scientific 
analysis of data, or conclusions will be 
biased 

What analyses of audio-visual data are 
likely to be helpful and meaningful and 
to be worth the effort to collect 
them? Of course, the answer to this ques 
tion as to so many others depends on the 
But breakdowns 
may be suggested as having potential 
value. These breakdowns may be divided 
into those showing a potential for service 


mack 


local situation several 


and those showing service given 

In order to evaluate the potential for 
service it may be desirable to obtain fig 
representing the total 
materials, broken down by type as seems 


ures number of 
necessary, the total prec s of equip mit. 
as well as the expenditures for new mate 
rials, new equipment, and equipment re 
pair, and the 
acquired in these categories 


were newly 
With stu 
dent enrollment figures, the librarian can 


items which 


then work out ratios showing the number 


of materials available per student, ex- 


penditures per student, and other po 


tentials for serviee, which may be com 
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pared with figures from other campuses 
or other parts of the library. They will be 
more meaningful in showing how well 
prepared the library is to give good serv 
ice if broken down by subject, by de 
partment, or by school of the institution 

To show service, the usual use figures 
are necessary, broken down by kind of 
material or service and again by depart 
ment or school of the institution if they 
are to be more meaningful 

With such figures the librarian can 
study potential, the extent to which po 
tential is being realized, and, further, can 
identify the weak and strong areas in the 
For 


lection may be found to rank first in the 


operation instance, the record col 
region, or perhaps filmstrips are being 
used at a high rate per student enrolled 
per title available; but the fact that pic- 
tures are not being used, suggests the 
need of either budgetary changes in au 
dio-visual acquisitions or else more in 
activities. Again, 


tensive promotional 


physical education may be using film 
strips heavily per student credit hour of 
enrollment, but biology may not 
Furthermore, cost analyses can be made 
which, when compared with analyses in 
other libraries, will suggest whether or 
not the library is paying too much for 
the level of service provided. Such an 
made in terms of unit 


alyses are often 


costs. For example, is the acquisitions 
cost per film significantly higher in Li 
brary A than in a representative sample 
of similar libraries? Or, in such a situa 
tion, is the annual repair cost per piece 
of audio-visual equipment higher than 
the average? Or is the cost per recording 
circulated higher than it is in compar 
able libraries? Such unit cost analyses can 
be used to identify areas of operation 
needing careful procedure analysis lead 


ing to work simplification 
CONCLUSION 


This has been an atternpt to describe 
the various problems which confront a 


(Continued on page 204) 
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By JACKSON E. TOWNE 


The New Library Building at 
Michigan State University 


()* Arrit. 6, 1957, the new Michigan 
State University Library building 
had been in full occupancy for one year. 
The structure, which has been much ad- 
mired for the beauty of both its exterior 
and interior, is among the larger uni 
versity library buildings in America. Five 
stories in height, including a basement 
or ground floor, the MSU Library 
has over-all dimensions of three hundred 
hundred ninety feet, a total 


of 216,000, a seating ca- 


new 


by on 
square footage 
pacity of 2,500, and a volume capacity 
of a million plus, depending upon some 
This library 
must serve a current undergraduate en- 
rollment of 17,000 and a graduate enroll 
ment of 3,800. Over one hundred doc 
torates in than fifteen fields are 
now granted annually at MSU. The total 
volume count of the Library now ex 
ceeds 700,000, including 300,000 docu- 
ments. At full-time 
staff of more than seventy persons oper 
ating under an annual budget of more 
than $700,000 

Some of the new MSU building ar 
ticles were only issued locally. The plans 
were published with others by the ACRL, 
Building Committee, after the Commit 
and a short 


use of compact shelving 


more 


present there is a 


tee’s first building institute; 
illustrated article appeared in the back 
pages of a “building” number of the Li 
Ihere have also been a 
brief account of the moving of the books 
im the Bulletin 
rized description of the building, well il. 


brary Journal 


Wilson and a summa 


Mr. Towne is librarian, Michigan 


State University. 
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lustrated, in the equipment-slanted Pto- 
neer, published by Remington Rand. 
Selections from an early address on di 
visional reading room libraries by a visit 
ing speaker in 1948, the dedicatory ad 
dress in 1956, and a reprint of a post 
mortem paper on the plans were issued 
in special numbers of the News of the 
Friends of the MSU Library.* 

From the first we felt that MSU's new 
library should be designed with several 
open-shelf reading rooms, “divisional” in 
scope, whatever the service costs might 
amount to. (Before moving in, twenty 
two fulltime persons were added to the 
stall, involving a single total salary in 
crease of more than $100,000.) 

We asked Ralph Ellsworth of the 
State University of lowa Libraries to 
visit our campus in May, 1948, and he 
spoke on the University of Colorado Li 

* BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE NEW MSI 
LIBRARY BUILDING 

(With the exception of items 1 and 5, the articles 
here leted were written by the author of thie article 
Comes of items | 6, and 7 are available on request.) 

l The University Library as « leaching In 
strument By Ralph Elleworth, News of the Priends 
of the Library of Michigan tate College, Vol, 5 
Nos. 1 & hummer-Pell, 1948; pp 

2 Michigan tate College Library 
4C RL Monograph No. 4; Pall, 19 
the First Library Building Plans Inetitate; pp 


ihe 


Past Lansing 
Proceedings of 
Function Dictated Design.’ Library Journal 
Vol. 77, No. 22; De 5, 19 
4 Continuous 
brary Bulletin. Vol. Si, 
Universit 
John S. Millis, Western University 
Address.) News of Friends of the 
Michigan State University, Vol. 11, No. 2 


Service 


Did and Why We Did It." News of 

Library of ichigen State Uni 

versity, V ii, N 2; Pall, 1956; pp. 9-14. (Me 

printed from the Proceeding: of the Midwent 

Academic Labrary onferencs May 18-19, 1956; 
pp. 42-47.) 

7 Reading Use Increased from VPiret Day ia New 
Library at Wick! an State.” The Pioneer. Library 
Bureau Division, ton Rand. Vol. 19, No. 5; 
Sept.Oect., 1956; pp 
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brary before a faculty club luncheon and 
on the plans for the State University of 
lowa library at a Friends of the Library 
dinner the same evening. While both of 
these addresses were ice-breaking and dy 
namic and were well received, the second 
of the two talks included a number of 
details regarding special facilities and 
services in the University of lowa Li 
brary somewhat far afield from the com 
mon denominator in divisional reading 
room found today in such 
new library buildings as those at Wash 
ington State College, at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, at the University of 


Lamont Library at 


prac 


Georgia, or in the 
Harvard 

When we began planning at East Lan- 
sing, we could not count on any special 
funds for the preparation of s lected col 
lections for our divisional rooms, as was 
possible at Colorado, at Nebraska, and in 


the Lamont Library at Harvard. The use 
of slashed cards in the public catalog had 
been discontinued at Colorado and did 
not appeal to us, though we found the 
cards working satislactorily at Georgia 
We felt block 
assignments classifica 
tion in starting our rooms off, with selec 


committed to the use of 


from our Dewey 
tion based on books likely to be most fre 
quently consulted, We assumed that con 
siderable weeding before any extended 
period of occupancy would help reduce 
the inevitable pressure for expansion 
which would soon be experienced in all 
the rooms 

An unsatisfactory with 


open stacks for freshmen tor a two-vear 


‘ xpe riment 


period in our old building led us to feel 
that we had better start with closed stacks 
adjoining the rooms and allow the su 
cess of the open shelves in the rooms to 
justify a later all-out opening to under 
graduates, as was initiated in the new 
W 
stance 

We were 
climinate all 


University Library building, for 


Nebraska) to 
cxuce pt 


advised (at 


reference service 
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through our divisional rooms, but we 


“retained” a smalk general reference 
room on the first floor, with the desk ex 
tended out into the main lobby as close 
to the public catalog as possible. Our old 
ofhcial catalog was broken up to serve for 
author catalogs in the rooms, and di 
visional shelf lists were prepared by a 
effort 


had been 


four-month all-out immediately 
after moving in. We 
divided public catalog, 


maintained in the new Remington Rand 


using a 
and this was 
trays. 

In the initial planning, we started with 
the idea of subject areas roughly divided 
Western 


but we thought of going down 


by major Dewey classes, as at 


Reserve, 
from the top with the earlier classes, mn 


A study of 


circulation pressures on our books turne d 


stead of up from the bottom 


our interest to enrollment pressures on 


them, and soon we were committed to 


college divisions, the academic 


units of our university. Space considera 


tions prevented ultimate consistency in 
this matter. (We 
yearned for the 


wanted some room: we 


never flexibility of an 


empty street-car barn.) 


The 
major university fields of knowledge un 


conventional assemblage of the 


der three divisions: the humanities, the 
social scu neces, and science, was not an 
easy arrangement to plan for at MSU be 
cause of local peculiarities ot curricu 
\ single course in 
that had formerly 
of Civilization 


nomenclature 

our Basic College 
been called History 
changed to Humanities, and so we felt 
that this word could not readily be ap 
plied to an entire reading 
room. Likewise, at MSU, history is placed 


was 


divisional 


academically in a college division of the 
social scIcnccs As planning progressed, 
our humanities room ended up with the 
designation of Social Science and Liter 
ature 

Next we might mention that at MSU 
our departments of economics and politi 
cal science function within our College 
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NX Michigan 


of Business, a college which also includes 
School of Social Work. Within the 
limits of the 


our 
Dewey decimal system it was 
easy to divide social science and institu 
tions, and to assign the latter class to the 
Public 


Room, with the field of insurance 


collections in our Business and 
Service 
appropriately included 

started with both an Educa 


cation and a Fine 


Since we 
\rts room, it was easy 
to lift the books for sports, which classify 
under amusements in the 700's, for shely 
ing in Education for primary use by stu 
dents in physical education, This was not 
State, for in 
where neither Education nor Fine 
Arts have 


possible at Washington 
stance, 
separate POOTHS 

In dividing biological and physical sei 
we were able to assign agriculture, 


and 


home economics, veterinary medi 
cine to the former and engineering to the 
latter 
heavy use of books in micro-biology in 
the Natural Science Basi 


opening see 


surely a logical arrangement. The 


course nm oul 
ge nec ssitated our 
tion of the stacks adjoining our Biologi 
cal and Applied Science Room, imvolving 
us tn an imconsistency 

Biography and American and English 
fiction 


were separately shelved on the 


ground floor because of the special sim 
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State University Library Building (Architect's Drawing) 


plicity of the call numbers, and in the 
Biography 
we hope to absorb into the divisional 


general interest of dispersal 


rooms by reclassification in the course of 
Recently, in November, 1956, authori 
vation came from our State Board pro 
sufficient 


viding funds to 


change-over from Dewey to the Library 


a 


of Congress classification, within a period 
ol ten years 


The use of the LC classification tor 


current acquisitions was begun almost 


immediately, and the reclassification, 
which will be handled in one divisional 
reading room at a time, now awaits the 
addition of professional catalogers. As 
the rooms are “done over,” the shelving 
arrangements will automatically change 
for the 


If the stacks are to be thrown open, 


better, of course 


and we believe this change can now be 
difheulty from the fae 
ulty, a reshelving can be achieved at once 


made with little 


which will answer objections to certain 
pres nt, 
literature is 


separations of subject matter 
English 
while 
located in the reading room, for instance 
Reserve 


from closed shelves, over counters located 


criticism itt 


shelved in the stacks “essays” are 


books are issued at present 
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in the corridors on the second and third 
floors. We felt that our rooms were too 
large and our enrollment too extensive 
to attempt reserved service from the 
rooms, a conspicuous feature of division- 
al reading room practice in some librar- 


ies. Lhe service on two separate floors 


was projected primarily in the interest of 
dispersal, to shorten lines and reduce 


bottlenecks. The architect drew in the 
unique book counters, or as 
signed reading desks in one of his early 
sets of plans, and we accepte d his notion. 


reserve 


It has been suggested that an open- 
shelf, book with 
service organized somewhat like that in 
Russell Hall at Teachers College, would 
short lines which do form 
in front of our Assigned Reading coun 
ters at certain peak hours. We can adapt 


union reserve room, 


eliminate the 


our bound general periodical room on 
the ground floor for service as described 
above without the expenditure of an ad- 
ditional penny for equipment, and it is 
probable that this change will be made 
next The fact that we can con- 
template it without thought of addition 
al cost is striking proof of the flexibility 


August 


of our building 
To sum up, then, and describe formal 
ly, the Michigan State University library 
large reading 
first, and third 
floors, with open-shelf collections averag- 
ing 25,000 Current pe 
shelved in the rooms. The 
first, and third 
floors contain the books likely to be 


contains six divisional 


rooms on the second, 
volumes cach 
riodicals are 
stacks on the second, 
less 
frequently called for in the subject fields 
represented in the adjoining divisional 
faculty 
and graduate students but are closed to 


rooms. The stacks are open to 
undergraduates, and are serviced from 
the circulation desk on the first floor, ad- 
joining the main lobby. Graduate stu- 
dent and faculty desks are located on all 
three floors of the stacks. Reserved books 
ave serviced from closed shelves at coun- 


ters in the corridors on the second and 
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third floors. A bound general periodical 
collection, U. S. and U. N 
biography and fiction, and certain spe- 
cialized agencies such as a highway traf- 
library, a 


documents, 


fic safety micro-text 


binding preparations area, a 


room, a 
rare-book 
vault, and a book-storage area are located 
on the basement or ground floor. At pres- 
ent the fourth contains only a 
lecture-room with a total seating capacity 
of two hundred and an attractively fur- 
nished library staffroom with kitchen at- 
tached 


floor 


The six major divisional reading 
rooms, as designated at present, are: So- 
cial Science and Literature (first floor) ; 
Education, Business and Public Service, 
and Fine Arts (second floor) ; Biological 
and Applied Science, and Physical Sci 
ence and Engineering (third floor). Our 
collections had always been largely cen 
tralized in our old building. Outside de 
partmental libraries for Agricultural En 
gineering, Chemistry, and Physics-Mathe 
matics existed and are continuing, being 
gradually reduced to so-called “working” 
collections. There is also a library for the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, develop 
ing from a former Bacteriology Library. 

From the day we began moving into 
the new structure, on January 13, 1956, 
our students readily and with 
We moved into one divisional 
reading room at a time, completing the 
transfer of books by April 6. 


used it 
much case 


On June 30, 1956, when some of our 
rooms had been in operation but three 
months, our annual circulation showed 


an increase of over ten thousand vol 


umes. This was, of course, not counting 
the thousands of books browsed amongst 
daily on open shelves during our spring 
term, books formerly consulted by un 
dergraduates only through the charging 
old main circulation desk 
\ Freshman MSU's Basic 


College known as Communication Skills 


system at the 


course 


requires a long investigative paper in the 
winter term and this provides a compre 
hensive introduction to the use of the li 
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brary. The paper is a veritable disserta- 
tion! In February, 1956, we had moved 
the books into our Social Science and 
Literature room before the investigative 
paper was started, and as books were 
added daily in other rooms we were able 
to offer at least half of the most frequent- 
Communication 
paper 


lv consulted books in 


Skills in the new building. The 
was completed in about five weeks, with 


about half of the essential volumes still 
issued from the main circulation desk in 
the old building. At this writing (early 
1957) the investigative paper 
for more than four thousand freshmen 
has vet to be written entirely under the 
new roof. From the first, it been 
hoped that each freshman in Communi 
cation Skills will largely confine his or 
her citations in the investigative paper 
to materials on the open shelves of only 


January 


has 


one of our six major areas 

The new MSU library is equipped 
with fifty faculty desks, each with two 
columns of separately lockable drawers, 
so that two assignments may be made to 
each desk. In 1952, plans showed that 
these desks would be located in parti 
tioned ofhees on the library's fourth 
floor, but the funds for the partitions 
and for finishing the fourth floor were 
cut; so the desks distributed 
throughout the stack areas on the first, 
and third floors. When the desks 
were hun 
dred faculty applicants appeared, includ 


were 


cond 


announced as available, on 


ing certain “key figures” and one dean! 
The subsequent use of the desks, how 
ever, has not been impressive 
It was planned to have a hundred 
graduate desks located close to the win 


stack desk 


equipped with three lockers, to permit 


dows the areas, cach 


triple assignments. Sunshades for the 
windows in the stack areas were among 
last-minute items cut, and so temporary 
locations of the graduate desks under the 
ordinary stack light fixtures, rather than 
under the special ones prepared at the 
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edges of the windows, became necessary 
The lighting arrange 
ments largely account for the as-yet lim 


less satisfactory 
ited popularity of the graduate desks 
Some window shades have been received 
and the entire number is on order, and 
when they can be installed the graduate 
desks will be into alignments 
originally contemplated for them. At the 
present time about half of MSU's grad 
uate students work half time, and some 
students in the scientific fields are nat 
urally not interested in having desks in 
the library stacks. 

We have spoken frankly of two fea 
tures of the MSU Library service where 
popularity has yet to develop. It has been 
carelessly said of our building that it is 
undergraduate-slanted, but Michigan 
State's Library will certainly not succeed 
if it does not continuously justify its re 
cent election to the Association of Re 
search Libraries. Collections must be ac 
The 

has gen 
book budget in 
every recent year, and this will continue 

In the 
ing rooms are thronged daily with thou 
sands of students. The monthly circula 
tion in Education has doubled, from the 
use of the 370's in the old building. Hav 


moved 


quired for research in many fields 
administration at MSI 
increases to the 


made 


cTrous 


meantime, the divisional read 


ing followed a general principle in mod 
ern university library operation already 
well 
known universities and colleges, we have 
always taken the 
planning for granted, 
troubled to collect any special support 


established at a number of well 


ultimate success of our 
and have not 
ing data 

When we first presented our plans at 
Ohio State in 1952 we asked if it 
would be possible for us “to return to the 


were 


traditional, conservative, or whatever 


youcallat plan” (meaning to revert to 


the “traditional type” of library with 
closed stacks and a main or single circu 
lation desk). Belore we answer, 


Harvard's then librarian was on his feet 


could 
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to exclaim that henceforth no library to 
Michi- 
gan State's can ever be “conservatively” 
planned. “You have several 
areas. Whether you call it divisional or 
not is not the main factor 

We recently received a letter concern. 
ing the new MSU library building from 
a retired expert in public library build- 
ing planning and we quote the follow- 
ing 

“It seems to me this has all the best 
features of a lot of recent buildings in- 
cluding the allover ceiling lighting and 
the air of openness and brightness which 
pervade the whole building. I like also 


serve as large an enrollment as 


have to 


the way your main floor is efficiently laid 


out, with the service operating center 
close to the main entrance and people 
filtering back through the specialized 
reading rooms, cach of which has its own 
collection of books. To me this is an 
ideal relationship. 

“There is a lot to be studied and 
learned from what you have done there, 
and having been interested in college as 
well as public library buildings for a 
good many years, I thought I would tell 
you that I think it is swell... when I 
see something good I can't help getting 


up and cheering.” 


Audio-Visual Activities 


(Continued from page 198) 


librarian or library association commit 
tee in collecting data about audio-visual 
activities in American colleges and uni 
versitices. The discussion strongly suggests 
that very little reliance can be placed on 
generalizations based upon the two sur 
veys undertaken thus far by the ACRL 
Audio-Visual Work 

not necessarily 
intended to be comparable, the one in 
1952 having been primarily concerned 


with discovering what patterns of audio 


Committee on 
Ihe two surveys were 


visual services had emerged, while the one 
in 1955 focussed upon size of holdings 
and expenditures. The results of both, 
however, suggested that, in general, the 
larger institution, either 
the larger the audio-visual commitment, 
or else the greater the chance that the in 
stitution had some audio-visual facilities 

The 1955 survey found the median to 
be zero for answers to all questions, since 
the majority of respondents either left 


the academi 
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the answers blank or else inserted a zero 
However, for cach question asked, there 
were a few libraries that reported either 
large expenditures (several spending $30, 
000 or more per year) or large holdings 
(1,000 or more films, filmstrips, slides, 
recordings, or pictures). The paucity of 
such responses, however, made it appear 
that only a very small percentage of 
American academic institutions had de 
veloped adequate audio-visual services 
Good progress has been made by cer 
tain libraries in adding audio-visual mate 
rials to their collections, but the incom 
pleteness and incorrectness ol responses 
secured in the two surveys makes it ob 
vious that the full picture has not yet 
been obtained. It is to be hoped that the 
impact of these two surveys and of the 


present discussion may spur librarians to 
keep the kind of records that will en 
able them to supply accurate and com 
plete data to future surveyors. 
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By WALTER BAUHUIS 


German Dissertations: The Present Situation 


N 1941, the obligation to print Ger 
I man theses was suspended because of 
the war. As an alternative it was decided 
that six typewritten copies of theses were 
to be made, one copy of which was to re 
main at the faculty and five to be deliv 
ered to the respective university library. 
In 1951, pursuant to a recommendation 
of the Western German Librarians’ Com 
mittee on Microfilms 
Bibliothekare, Kom 
und Mikro- 
chairman, Dr. Bauhuis), it 
the distribution 


Dissertations and 
(Verein Deutscher 
mission fiir Dissertations 
filmfragen 
was decided to change 
of the five copies as follows: two copies 
university library (one 


for the 


to the 
of them for 
respective Landesbibliothek) , one copy 
to the Deutsche Bibliothek at Frankfurt / 
Main as Western 
copy to the Deutsche Biicherei at Leip 
vig as bibliographical center of all Ger 


re Spective 


interlibrary loan or 


German center, one 


man dissertations, and one copy to the 
University Library at Berlin (East) as 
the historical collecting point for disser 
tations 

Ihe university libraries of Eastern 
Germany send one copy of each disserta 
tion through the University Library of 
Berlin (East) to the western center of 
dissertations at Frankfurt/Main. Unfor 
tunately, not all Western German uni 
versity libraries follow the recommended 
distribution, and therefore the Deutsche 
Bibliothek at Frankfurt/Main does not 
receive all German dissertations 

fo make German typewritten disserta 
tions of the vears available in the 


United States is a task worthy of further 


past 


Dr. Bauhuis i assistant director, Uni 
versittatis-Bibliothek, Heidelberg 
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consideration by American and German 
librarians. The question is to find funcls 
for microfilming the unpublished disse 
tations, or a selection of dissertations, 
especially on the humanities. A film copy 
should perhaps be placed at the I ibrary 
of Congress for interlibrary loan pur 
pos 5 

On the other hand, 


tations microfilmed by University Micro 


American disser 


films, Inc, and listed in its Dissertation 
fhstracts are not casily available to Euro 
pean libvary users. Imaginable perhaps 
would be a plan whereby German uni 
versity libraries would send one copy of 
all printed theses to an American center 
such as the Midwest Inter-Library Cen 
ter at Chicago, in exchange for which a 
film copy of all American theses micro 
filmed by Microfilms, Ine 

could be deposited in. a German library 
plans for the fu 


University 


I hese are 
For the present, when an American 


sanguine 
ture 
library wants a particular German dis 
sertation, it should apply to the library 
of the the dissertation 
was mace 
the dissertation when available 
(through the international inter 


university where 
It will then receive a copy of 
ora loan 
copy 
library 
made to order for the particular library 
\t present there is a growing tendency 
Amer 


loan service), or a microfilm 


to print the German theses. Any 
ican library which wants to receive all 
or special fields of dissertations of a 
Western 
the future as the dissertations are printed 
university 


German university now or in 
should write to the 
library. Already 
sitv libraries obtain 100 to 150 printed 


re spective 


several German univer 


copies for exchange all over the world, 
especially with the United States, France 
Holland, Scandi 
navian countrics 


Switzerland, and the 
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By MARY DARRAH HERRICK 


African Government Documentation 


At Boston University 


Fis OUR BELIEW that the several librar 
| ies in the United States concerned in 
building up special collections in African 
materials might share with each other, 


and any other libraries interested, re 
ports on the methods established for the 
procuring, cataloging, classification. stor 


With 


this in mind, though not then stated, a 


age, and access to these materials 


first report on Bibliographical Control 
in an Area Research Program’ was pre 
pared 
cerned with book materials 
will 
for official documents of 


That report was primarily con 
This second 
control 
\frican states, 
the publications of Furopean govern 


report discuss methods of 


ments concerned with African colonies, 


ancl the publications of quas--ofhcial 
bodies at present attached to the native 
governments 

There are five major problems con 
fronting libraries responsible for a col 


lection of African documents 


|. There are no comprehensive retro 
spective bibliographies for relerenc 

I here 
raphies, nor is there information avail 
able 
obta:ning government documents 
Political 


are occurring frequently and there are 


ire no current national bibliog 


to determine the best sources for 


changes in status of states 


even more numerous internal expan 


sions of responsibilities of government 
departments 
regional federations 


There are new 


superimposed on several states. These 


AVI 291.95 


Muss Herrick is 
Chenery Library, Boston University 


associate librarian, 
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federations issue documents while the 
separate states also continue their own 
documentation 

accessible sources 


There are no easily 


for information on the various Furo 
pean governments’ publications on their 


colonies 


Some of these problems would apply 
to any document project, but they are 
more acute in an area that is expanding 
so rapidly and undergoing such varied 
political changes. We have not men 
tioned the several languages, as at pres 
ent, with the exception of Arabic and 
\frikaans, chiefly limited to 
the well-known west European tongues 
With, however, the rise of nationalism, 
it 18 likely that some of the native Afri 


can dialects will become established as at 


they are 


least second official languages. Then doc. 
uments increasingly in 
these languages. Already Afrikaans is be 
ing used more and more in South Afri 
can documents, and certainly we can ex 


may be issued 


pect no less an emphasis on native lan 
guages in some other states in the future 

In obtaining documents, there are 
Not the least 
of minor troubles is getting credit estab 
lished for orders and obtaining a work- 
ing mechanism for payment in the vary 
ing currencies 

British 
past presented relatively few problems 
Crown agents and H.MS.O. were, and 
However, with the 


varying levels of difficulty 


colonial documents in the 


are, reliable sources 
rapid changes in status among the terri 
tories, and changes in their r lationships 
to the 


weakening of communications and less 


metropole government, comes a 
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assurance of the reliability of established 
standing orders. Several times it has been 
necessary to write directly to the local 
sources, and this is costly as well as time 
consuming. It ts also temporarily difficult 
fo set up a continuing pattern of depend 
able supply from these local sources, be 

set as they are with all the problems ol 
any newly created agency attempting to 
take over new duties and re sponsibilities 
With 


administration, there 


French 
iS an increasingly 


those territories under 
difficult and sometimes xasperating situ 
Here there 


effort to centralize sources. Bureaus over 


ation is little or no realistic 
lap and give contradictory advice as to 
the availability of materials, if they an 
swer at all. Many reports must be sought 
from the territories, many others may 
only be secured from booksellers in New 
York or Paris who have att mpted in a 
private way to remedy the situation, and 
while it is more convenient to order lo 
cally, these dealers offer no guarantee of 
comprehensive or continuing coverage 
The the 


larger areas of Africa with a strong con 
nection 


Belgian Congo, as one of 


with its home government, has 
dependable sources of supply for govern 
ment documents. Too much, however, 
comes out of the Information Service and 
obviously is written from a public rela 
tions viewpoint. This 
the value of the information and relia 
bility of the reporting 

South 


are well established: the particular prob 


serves to re duce 


\frica’s sources for documents 


lem here is more of storage and access to 
the wealth of material available 
The 


government documentation will prob 


smaller amount of Portuguese 
ably make this area less of a problem. 
We 


sources enough to warrant a statement 


have not, at present, used local 
on their reliability 

The inde pendent countries of Liberia, 
Libya, Ethiopia, and the Sudan do not 
yet have sufhiciently numerous documents 


to present difficulties. The U.N. Trustee- 
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ship Reports on the Cameroons, Togo, 
Somalia, etc., are easily procurable and 
at the the 
ment documentation required for study 


moment constitute govern. 


of these areas.” 

As the documents begin to come in, 
some semblance of a normal pattern be 
gins to emerge. It is, however, as though 
asked to be an archi 
tect and draw plans for a house for a 
lamily that was coming from a strange 
land from which it might be bringing 
furniture of unknown size and quantity, 
itself 
is unknown and whose 
order 
not to carry this comparison too far, the 
a plan 
based upon general knowledge and ex- 


the librarian were 


a family whose size is unstated, 


whose aye 


range 


inte.,csts are vet undisclosed In 


problem, in brief, is to devise 


perience in how other governments have 
developed their documentation, trusting 
that it will be possible to use int with 
Mrican publications. The 
after described were deve loped in accord 
ance with the 
terized our earlier planning, viz., to 


details here 
Satie decisions as charac 
use 
as much as we could of information and 
procedures from the Library of Congress, 
both in classification and cataloging, and 
vary only when we wished to simplify on 
adapt for local interests some of these 
procedures. In those areas where there is 
no LC evidence to follow, we would pro 
ceed to deve lop our records in accord 
ance with what had been done in a com 
parable situation at LC. It is obvious, of 
that Lo 
Author Catalog we would have been se 
verely hampered 


course, without the Union 


It was decided to keep the documents 
by form, separated from the book col 
lection in the Central Library. They 
were requested by, received and stored 
in the Othee of the Research Program 
Ihe Administrative Assistant of the 
Program placed the orders and verified 
accuracy of the billing, and the Program 


*I am indebted to Dr. Adelaide Hill of the African 
Research tud Program for the statements on prob 
lems of acquisitions 
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Librarian provided storage boxes and 
was responsible for checking in after the 
initial cataloging and classification were 
aom The Central Library was re spon 
sible for authorizing the payment of bills 
and the classification and cataloging ol 
each tithe. It was also decided that whil 
all holdings records for serials would be 
Otte Library 


brief shelflist and main-entry 


only in the Catalog, the 
would have 
catalog records. Monographs would have 
comparable records. No general subject 
analysis was planned 

Having decided to keep the documents 
it was logical to use the LC 
African 
There remained 


by form 
schedule numbers provided for 
Documents in [700-881 
however, decisions to be 


some other 


1. How should the 
vided? By the tables of LC, or alpha 


documents be subdi 
betically by issuing body? 

not necessarily cmhanating from an agen 
cy of the 
natures 
What 
quasi-ofhcial bodies, such as the Niger 


should we classify monographs 


government, yet official in 


status should we give to the 


ian Coal Corporation or the langan 


vika Sisal Growers Association? 


Could we put the European govern 


ment documents concemming the colo 


nial areas with those areas, or would 


they have to go with other material by 
the home government and be separated 
from the colony? 


And, finally 


documents 


what should we do with 


concerned with the total 


colonial holdings of a government, such 
ss British Colonial documents on all 


British Africa? 


With these problems in mind we de 


cided to move ahead and make some ad 


hoe decisions and retrace our steps if 


necessary when the developing mass of 
made any 


documentation of a country 


decisions appear untenable, It was de 
cided that an alphabetical arrangement 
by name of department would be more 
14 uses 


useful than the classified outline 


in its tables. If a department issues sev 
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then we 
successive Cutter 
mark for the key 


eral serial titles, as many do 


would subdivide by 
numbers or by a tithe 


word. For example 


Rhodesia, Northern. Posts and Telegraph 
Dept Post Bank 
]725.3.P62, and the Department's Annual 
]725.53.P621; South Africa Dept 
of Education, Arts and Sciences. Annual 
J705.E3; and the Department's 
Archives Year Book, 1795.E3a 


Savings report 


re port 


re port 


The decision on the second point, the 
monographs issued without departmen 
tal auspices, was made on the assumption 
that the 
responsible for them, and AI9 was rr 


local government was directly 


served for this material with further sub 
\ 7 by Related to this 


was the problem of monographs issued 


division author 
under the auspices of a department but 
officer of the These 
part of the depart 
following 


not by an sery ice 


were treated as a 
ment's 
way: The Department of Agriculture of 
Kenya J732.A4 
from that Department were 
by author 


publications in the 


monographs 
Adil, AZ 


Another type of monograph 


was and 


that required some special consideration 


was the committee report. | sually these 


were not serials, but some were standing 
committees, It was decided to treat their 


classification as a single problem. When 


ever possible we use C6 as the basic sub 


division number for all committee publi 
further by key 
reports of the Com 


cations and subdivide 
word, For example, 
mittee on Industrial Development in 
Northern Rhodesia would be 1725.3.C61 

In the case of the quasi-othcial bodies 
it was decided to give them, in the clas 
sification, the status of a government ce 
partie nt 

Phe fourth problem, that of European 
government documents concerned with 
a colonial area, was resolved by the allo 
A1-A1I89 under each area tor 


ided this was more 


cation of 


these items. It was ce 
useful than separating ther from the 


area concerned, 
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And, on the fifth point, documents 
concerned with all of a colonial area, 
such as British Africa or French Africa, 
were assigned to [704 and 1760 respec 
tively 

Later some minor problems Up, 
such as the text of speeches and public 
itv articles. In the former, if the official 
were giving a speech routine to his job 
such as a governor's political speech, it 
was regarded as of the same status as a 
department monograph and in this case 
would be G611 subdivided A-Z by a let 
ter representing the governors name. If, 
howevet the speech by the governor is 
on a specihe problem such as agricul 
ture, it will go as a monograph of that 
department. Signed publicity articles, if 
issued by a Department of Public Rela 
tions, are assumed to be a routine work 
and are entered under name of the De 
partment as a monograph 

The basic decisions in cataloging were 
those mentioned above in the discussion 
of records. The briefest form of entry 
was adopted for serials and the major 
interest was in establishing the official 
heading as accurately as possible and the 
providing of references from changes in 
main entry and tith 

As the work progressed, it became evi 
dent there must be a certain flexibility 
in number of cards to be prepared both 
lor the African Office Catalog and the 
Library Catalog. The following cases, all 
occurring olten enough to indicate they 
could = be regarded as typical, merited 


special decisions 


|. Many reports are known by the chair 
man name and needed « ntries for that 
“. Others, equally numerous, are known 
or may become known by catch phrases 
White Paper on “Ashimota Con 
ference 
There are sone monographs in series 
that would be virtually lost if only 
serial entry were provided. These raised 
mother problem, for, if our policy was 
continued of having all but the initial 


cataloging and classification done in 
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the Program Othce, the Central Library 
would not, with the then pre sent prac 
tice, know about successive numbers in 
such series. Therefore, it was necessary 
to place a directive on the Program's 
holding card for these sets that the Pro 
gram Librarian should notify the Li 


brary of each new number received 


An authority file was established for 
the documents, and copy for all tithes is 
sent to the National Union ¢ atalog, and 
a second copy for all serial tithes to the 
Serials Department of LA 

Again, as with the development of out 
policy for the book collection, we worked 
closely with the African Program Admin 
istrative Assistant. A’ clerical assistant 
was employed for typing and some 
searching of entries, and a brief training 
course was held for the Program Librar 
ian and the clerical assistant 

The project is now functioning well 
and, although it required considerable 
time in its early stages, particularly on 
the part of the library, its demands will 
lessen as more and more serial records 
are established. There are still two large 
questions in our minds. One is whether 
we are acting wisely in not providing for 
subject analysis, While it is true many 
publications are, in a sense, sellindexing 
by reason of their departmental sponsor 
ship, there are others that will, in the 
future, be in danger of beine overlooked 
unless African bibliography improves 
We hope, however, that it will, and with 
this expectation are taking a calculated 
risk in omitting general subject index 
ing. The second question is whether the 
decision to avoid using detailed subclas 
sification tables will prove to be com 
pletely untenable. We are allowing ex 
pediency and local methods of use of 
these materials to dete rrriitwe cua present 
policies with the hope that whatever 
changes will have to be made in the fu 
ture will be partially compensated low 
by the original eass ess at a relatively 


small cost 


~— 
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By G. A. HARRER 


Library Expenditures: An Examination of 


Their Distribution 


I IS PROBABLY an understatement to say 
that library budgets have received a 
lot of attention. Investigations have been 
on both broad and narrow scales, by real 
and pseudo-statisticians, based on valid 
But 


interest continues and not without cause. 


and invalid figures and premises 


In his desire for guides, for standards of 
operation in a held combining so pecu 
liarly scholarship and business, romance, 
and cold, hard cash, the librarian con 
tinues to examine all facets of his activ 
ity for aid in developing a sound and 
justifiable modus operandi. With all the 
logic, clear and concentrated thought, 
theorizing, and so forth that have been 
applied to the problem in the past, few 
areas within the compass of the library's 
operations have been defined in terms of 
measurable standards, and when it comes 
to explaining with sound calculations 
the requirements of the library budget, 
we are truly fortunate that 
trolling authorities simply accept our 
And if the 


scTVvice, we 


many con 


users be satished 
have the 
justification for our actions 


req ue sts 
with the strongest 

Among the factors which may be ques 
tioned in a budget is the internal break 
down, the percentage of the total budget 
allotted to the various major and minor 
subdivisions. “Am I allowing too much 
too little?” or “Why so 


books?” 


for salaries, or 
much for salaries? What about 
And the question immediately comes to 
there any 


mind: “Is typical distribu 


Dr. Harrer is chief acquisition librar 
ian, Stanford University Libraries; he 


was formerly associate order librarian, 


University of Tennessee. 
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tion?” It is often assumed by those deal 
ing with the subject that the larger the 
library the greater the cost of adminis 
tration. In the larger libraries, then, we 
would expect a larger percentage of the 
budget to be allotted to salaries and less 
to books, binding, and periodicals. If 
there is such a fluctuation, it might seem 
hardly worth while to look for a typical 
breakdown. But an examination of the 
figures, I believe, produces some inter 
esting results 

I have taken as a basis for calculation 
the expenditures of the “Group I” li 
braries as published in the January, 
1955, C&RL, Vol. 17, No. 1, pp. 58-61. 
There are 107 libraries listed. Unfor 
tunately, some have not supplied com- 
plete statistics and cannot, therefore, be 
used here. For purposes of determining 
the distribution of funds into the three 
principal pigeon holes, “Salaries,” 
“Books, etc.,.”” and “Other.” all libraries 
have been included except Yale, 
supplied only the first two items. For 
investigation of the subbreakdowns, cight 
It was 


which 


other libraries must be discarded 
also felt justifiable to rule out one other 
library because of abnor 
mal distribution of funds, showing al 
most as much spent on “Other” as on 
“Salaries.” 

First, take the ninety-cight complete 
sets of figures, add the columns, and de 
termine the typical percentage distribu 
tion of funds. We arrive at the figures 
shown in Table L. 

Then, an analysis of the three large 
subdivisions of the expenditures of li 
braries grouped by size gives the figures 
in Table IL. 


an extremely 
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TABLE 


Typicat Percentace DistrisuTion or FuNnps ror o8 Grour I Lipraries 


Staff 
Salaries 


Student 


Service Total Books 
63.4 oe 
100.0 


Grand 


Binding Total Other Total 


100.0 
100.0 oe 


PABLE If 


Bookstocks 


Up to 350M 
600M 
900M 
00M -1400M 
1400M. 


made 
not a 


observations may be 
fluctuation, but 
Administration, as rep 
resented apparently 
costs more in the smaller libraries of this 


Several 
First, 
steady 


there is a 
increase 


here by salaries, 


group as well as in the larger, although 


not as much more. Secondly, more may 
be spent on “Books and Binding” in 
libraries of 600,000 to 900,000 bookstock, 
where there is the lowest cost of adminis 
tration. There is increase in 
“Other Operating Expenses” for this 
group, the reason for which is open to 


also an 


speculation 

An analysis of the “Salaries” figure 
shows that the two components, “Staff 
Salaries” and “Student Service,” split the 
total as follows 


Student 
Service 


Staff 

Bookstock Salaries 
84 62 
86.55 
86.63 
MAl 


15.37 
13.44 
13.36 
5.98 
5 58 


350M. 6OOM 
600M. 900M 
00M.1400M 
1400™M..3000M 


The figures show a tendency toward a 
smaller proportion’s being spent on stu 
dent service in the middle range. An at 
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Salaries 


Books & 


Binding Other 


4.19 
5.15 


159 


31.82 


4.21 
63.43 
61.87 92.96 
14.43 


67.49 


tempt to correlate this with a similar 
trend in the proportion of student hours 
to staff hours worked in this group was 
inconclusive because of scanty figures 
The cause of this trend, then, is vet to be 
determined 


The “Books 


bre aks down as follows 


and =Binding” group 


Rooks and 

Bookstock Periodicals Binding 

550M. 600M 
600M. 900M 
900M. 1400M 
1400™M. 


84.78 
8659 
846) 
82.42 


5.21 
13.40 
13.41 


17.57 


Here again we see a general trend from 
the smaller libraries to the middle group 
with its low proportion spent on binding 
and then back in the case of the largest 
libraries. (An interesting coincidence is 
the these figures to those 
in the breakdown of “Salaries.”) Wheth 
er this figure would correlate with a sim 


similarity of 


ilar trend in the number of periodicals 
acquired as compared to books in these 
libraries is, as above, uncertain because 
of incomplete figures on which to base 


such a calculation 


— 
‘ 
No. of 
Libs 
’ 42 
19 
10 555 
4 
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Now, all the above figures are of inter 
est for several reasons. In the first place, 
definite progressions in the distribution 
of funds are apparent in the various size 
And 


medium-size 


groups in all but one instance, the 


libraries show one extreme, 
while the smaller and /or larger libraries 
show the other 
600,000 


to spend the 


The group with between 
900,000 able 
and, 


and bookstock is 


most on materials 
within that figure, more proportionately 
on books. In the “Other Operating Ex 
penditures,” however, the high is not 
reached in this group, but in the next 
larger 

\ further question immediately pre 
sents itsell—a real com 


What fea 


ture or features can be determined to be 


question of 
plications and ramifications 


the primary causes of this fluctuation in 
a matter 
fluctuation of 


distribution? This is, of course. 


of correlating the 


other measurable feature of the library 
situation with the changes in the distri 
bution of the library 


funds within 


budget 
hook 
budget or the size of the book collection 
which 


Is it, for instance, the size of the 


similar 
Then a fur 


causes libraries to have 


expenditure distribution? 
ther thought occurs: “Is it possible that 
the relation of these two features to each 
an effect on the 


other would have inter 


nal distribution of funds?” For instance. 
if a library had a large collection and a 
small book budge t, would this cause the 
librarian to allocate more of his funds 
to staff salaries and less to building the 
collection? We 


amount (in dollars and cents) spent per 


could easily use the 


book in the collection as a measure of 
this relationship, but a further question 
also presents itself: “How large is the 
public which is served 

The larger the student body the great 
er atrnount very probably, that would 
have to be spent on staff, all other fac 
this 


tors being equal. It is obvious at 


point that we are getting into an almost 
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imoluble problem. To mention briefly 


other factors which would no doubt 


have an effect on the internal distribu 


tion of funds, we could bring up the 
body, iLe., 


composition of the student 


percentage of graduate students and 


number of faculty; the number of de 
partmental libraries (assuggested above); 
the types of courses offered—whether 
primarily in sciences, agriculture, engi 
necring, the humanities; the availability 
of the books 


on open stacks or closed, whether pri 


whether to a large extent 


marily on reserve for reading courses or 
not; and finally, the quality of service 
offered by the library, a product of all 
For this last, I 


see no way to produce a statistical fg 


the above features can 


ure. But it may, in the final analysis, be 
the most important 

hese 
other 
is actually 


demonstrate 
fact: that 
variation im the 


figures, however 

one interesting 
there little 
various size groups. [The largest variation 
is in the figures in the “Salaries” column 
between the 600,000 to 900,000 and the 
1,400,000 to 3,000,000 groups, a differ 
And the progres 
to the other may 


very 


ence of 5.72 per cent 
from fig wire 


be expected to be regular 


ston om 


This sort of breakdown can be used 
for general checking purposes against in 
dividual budgets. If any figure in a given 
than, say, 


budget is found to be more 


eight to ten per cent from the general av 


erage, there may be a reason for it; but 


would at least bring 
allow for 
is discovered, as in the 
list, that only 


20 per cent of the total budget was spent 


an investigation 
such deviations to light and 
questions. If it 
library on the 


case ot ome 


on “Books and Binding” (as compared 
to a norm of 31.88 per cent for the siz 
group) and, of that, 90 per cent is spent 
on books, leaving binding with only ten 
per cem 
split of 85-15 per cent), 


(as compared to the normal 
1s possible that 
investigation will show a justification for 
redistribution of funds, 
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A Scholarly Periodical 


Q*' aspect of the plans for the new 
letters and science college of the 
University of California at Riverside was 
that students in the upper division were 
to be expected to read the literature of 
their major fields in a foreign lan 
guage. In practice this goal ts not always 
reached, but it does provide additional 
justification for acquiring the back files 
of scholarly journals so essential to re 
search. The initial complement for the 
library was liberal enough to permit re 
questing a few such back files before in 
struction began at the new college 

\s a geographer I took the opportu 
nity to request a complete back file of 
Petermanns Geographische Mitteilun 
gen, should such a file or a major frac 
This 


distinguished journal has been in exist 


tion thereof appear on the market 


ence for more than a century and is a 
mine of accurate information on all as 
pects of geography. If some of the older 


physical geography is delicient in ternts 
of modern concepts, the scholarly de 
scriptions of landscapes of the past have 
an appreciating worth to the historical 
geographer. Great numbers of excellent 
original maps of all sorts have been pub 
lished there only. Today despite its pub 


lication at Gotha behind the lron Cur 
tain, the journal's prestige is such that it 
gets the cream of the non-political arti 
cles written in West as well as in East 
Germany. It now also features a fine bib 


liography of recent geographical publi 


Dr. Aschmann 1s assistant professor of 
Diusion of Social Sciences, 


geograph 


Uniwersity of California (Riverside). 
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An Example of Censorship of 


By HOMER ASCHMANN 


cations in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

It was a happy event then when a 
British dealer with connections in Ger 
Maxwell and Springes 
ollered at a 


Lange, 
(now Maxwell's) 
price a nearly complete back file, and 


many 
good 
funds available to purchase it 
Bindings of the older volumes proved to 
be in bad shape, and careful collation by 
stall located a few torn and 
missing maps, but down to 1933 the set 


were 


the library 


proved to be in good condition. The vol 
umes 1933 to 1938 and that for 
1942 told another story. They had been 
with 


from 


thoroughly censored many 
removed and others pasted over in whole 
Great care had been taken to 
only certain 


views, but their 


pages 


on part 
articles and re 
All non 


was 


cover not 
titles as well 
censored material, however, pro 
tected, Sometimes only phrases or para 
The soft but fully 


opaque covering paper was attached with 


graphs were covered 


an adhesive that resisted completely all 
the solvents the library tried 
I he that the Navi 


government had carried out the censor 


initial suspicion 
ship was groundless, of course. Since the 
magazine was published in Germany, 
censorship before publication would 
and cconomur 


In one instance in 1944 a map was pre 


have been feasibk more 
pared, but a printed notation in the ta 
ble of contents indicated that the govern 
ment had refused to permit it to be dis 
tributed at that time 

As a student at the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles in the 1980's, I had 
consulted this journal and recalled no 
defacement of the issues in question. The 
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relevant part of the file at UCLA could 
be borrowed, and the contents of the cen 
material were determined. Peter 
non political 


sored 
manns is a remarkably 


editors never 


geographical journal. Its 
acquired much interest in or respect for 


geopolitics, and published very little in 
that field. What they did publish was 
completely excised by the censor. 

A geopolitical survey of the world by 
Manfred Langhans-Ratzeburg which ran 
in six parts in the 1955 volume was com- 
pletely removed, The one paper by Karl 
Haushofer, published in 1942, was simi 
larly In 1935 a department in 
the magazine called “Military Geogra- 
phy” was instituted and ran in several 
issues through World War II. The de 
partment consisted primarily of a run 


ning bibliography of newly published 
topographic maps; in most countries 
such maps are produced under the direc 
tion of military The censor 
ship consisted of covering the title word 
“Militér-Geographie” wherever it ap 
peared, Occasionally items in the bibli 
ography were covered, but the bulk of 
information was al 
A rather good and not 
flagrantly propagandistic article on the 
former the distin 
guished geographer Albrecht Penck was 
cut out of the 1936 volume 
Other were 
short reviews of books on geopolitics, 
military geography, those which ques 
tioned the frontiers which placed Ger 
man other 
category that might be identified as ir 


enginecrs 


the cartographic 
lowed to remain 


German Colonies by 


items censored fourteen 


minorities in countries, a 
redentist literature, and one review of a 
book on Spanish politics and the then ac 
tive Spanish Civil War. It is difficult to 
recall precisely what might have been es- 
pecially objectionable from a_ political 
standpoint in 1945, but I got the feeling 
that the censor was diligent but not no 
tably literate, politically or geographi- 
cally, in selecting the book 
be deleted. If the title said something 


reviews to 
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about geopolitics, or military geography, 
if the author was a well known member 
of Karl Haushofer’s Geopolitical Insti 
tute, or if the title said something about 
German minorities in Eastern Europe, 
the review was likely to b« pasted over 
Reviews of other books on the same sub 
jects, especially when the title was less 
explicit, were not covered. Often the cen 
sored reviews were critical and had some 
thing of an anti-Nazi flavor, more so than 
some of those which were allowed to re 
main. 

The remainder of the censoring was 
even Paragraphs, sen 
tences, and even phrases were carefully 


more selective 


pasted over. These deletions occurred 
primarily in the professional reports and 
news notes sections that reported on con 
ventions of geographers or the position 
of geography in the German public 
school curricula. The paragraphs deleted 
generally dealt with the organization of 
geographic education so as to promote a 
fecling of patriotism on the part of the 
students, though it is hard to see that the 
statements on the subject were as flam 
boyant as those that appear regularly in 


The 


phrases and sentences censored common 


American educational journals 


ly referred to the presence of a govern 
mental dignitary such as Reichsminister 
for Culture Bernhard Rust, or the par 
ticipation of the association of ge ography 
teachers in the Nationalsozialistischen 
Lehrerbund. 

From an article on recent Arctic ex- 
plorations a sentence was covered which 
made reference to the political mania in 
volved in establishing as place names off 
Northern Siberia such expressions as 
“Sound of the Red Army,” et« 
parent pun does not exist in German.) 
In one instance in the 1937 
rather insignificant article was 
with the salutation, “Heil Hitler.” 
two words only were carefully pasted 
over. 


(The ap 
volume a 


ended 
I hose 


My first suspicion was that this labori- 
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ous censoring operation had been carried 
out as a big boondoggle by the Amer 
in Germany 
1945-46, not 
being able to imagine that any other 
country would have the money to waste 
on such a project. A complaint to the 
British dealer who had represented the 
set as in perfect condition, however, was 
in order. At the the dealer 
was queried as to the provenience of the 
set. The dealer promised to try to replace 
the damaged volumes, and also stated 
that those published after 1933 had been 
obtained from the stock of the publisher, 
Justus Perthes, in Gotha 

Russian Zone, and al 
though the city was occupied by Amer 


ican Military Government 


on some private library in 


Same time 


Gotha is in the 


ican forces for a few wecks in 1945, there 
was practically no chance that so pains- 
taking a censorship operation could have 
been organized in such a brief time. A 
subsequent development showed clearly 
that the censorship had been done under 
Soviet sponsorship 

Some cight months after complaint 
about the condition of the censored vol 
Maxwell's notified 
the library that it had acquired replace- 


umes had been made, 


several volumes and was for- 
They arrived as absolute 


ments for 
warding them 
ly unused, unbound copies directly from 
Obviously they had 
The 


missing 


Eastern Germany 
from the publisher's stock 
1912, 
maps had caused a replacement to be re 
quested, was in perfect shape. All the 
numbers of the four volumes for 1933-36 


appeared to be perfectly new, but inspec 


come 


volume for where son 


tion showed them to have been censored 
in precisely the same way as those we had 
first receive d 


tence, 


When a paragraph, sen 
or phrase was covered, the result 
was identical down to the last word. The 
tables of contents on the covers of these 
unbound numbers even had the titles of 


censored articles pasted over with color 
All record of the offend. 
ing article had been erased. 


matched paper 
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\ reconstruction of the whole censor 
ship project’ was possible The censor 
had gone into the publishing house with 
instructions to denazify all material pub 
lished from 1933 to 1945. He had pre 
pared a master index of items to be de 
leted and methodically proceeded to re- 
obscure all the 


move or unacceptable 


from unsold copy of the 
magazine in the publisher's hands. I have 
not obtained any data concerning what 
efforts were made the of 
fending material or to restrict its circu 
lation from private, university, or public 
libraries, Restriction of circulation rath 
er than destruction is the more probable 
technique employed on the major re- 


In any event, the cen 


items every 


to climinate 


search collections 
sorship was a project of such scope that 
in the short period of American occupa 
tion of Gotha, just as the war was end 
ing, it could not have been achieved. It 
was unquestionably a Soviet act, though 
to what extent it was carried out by the 
East German puppet government is not 
known 

The problem for our library remains 
unsolved, and the chances of ever find 
ing uncensored volumes now seems to be 
pretty small. For those volumes where no 
pages were actually cut out, we may ask 
the chemistry department to try to find 
solvents for the all too successful glue, 
without at the same time taking the 
print off the pages. More likely we will 
get photostatic copies of the damaged or 
removed pages from the perfect copies at 
UCLA, trying to get the seller to foot the 
bill 

\ few philosophic comments on cen 
sorship in general and this act in partic 
The most men 
acing aspect intellectually is the mechan 


ular may be appropriate 


ical thoroughness with which the work 
The replacement of the vol 
umes we had complained about with 


was done 
others damaged in just the same way im 


plies that the publisher has become con 
vinced that the politically unacceptable 
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material never existed or at least no 


longer exists. The rewriting of history 
seems now to be an established practice 
and Eastern Europe is already enjoying 
the intellectual life of 1984. The 


tion of evidence of similar c nsorship of 


collec 


other books and journals, as it can be 


le a 


gathered, could provic vital insight 
into what has gone on in Eastern Europe 
1945 


My limited investigation has produced 


the following data. This kind of censor 
ship did not affect a considerable store 
of periodicals to which American uni 
versities had subscriptions through such 
dealers as Harrassowitz in Leipzig, and 


After 


American 


which accumulated during the wat 
negotiations carried on by the 
Cooperative Project’ with 
the Soviet 


amount of this material was released to 


Acquisitions 
authorities, a considerabl 
the American owners in 1946 and 1947.! 
The files 
UCLA library were far from complete, 


ultimately received by the 
but publication and delivery in Germany 
during the later war years was so erratic 
that many likely 
for broken Specifically, the 


there are other Causes 
files 1942 
volume of Petermanns was received com 
plete at UCLA after the war, while the 
one obtained later by the Riverside cam 
pus was censore d 

In a letter, Mr. Robert Vosper, Direc 
tor of Libraries of the University of Kan 
sas, has advised me of another example 
of censorship of the same nature on a 
different kind of 
sity of Kansas recently purchased fill-in 
timanach de Gotha for 
the years 1936 through 1989. The vol 
obtained in New York, with 
but the 


material. The Univer 


volumes of the 


tines were 
no record of their earlier histors 
sections on Germany and Italy had been 
cut out or inked over 

My supposition is that the Soviet cen 
sorship project in Germany developed 
its thorough detailed form and began to 

"Robert 


thrar 


Wartime 
 warter XIX 
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go through publisher's stocks of slightly 
objectionable material after 1946. It may 
well be 

On the 
able to exonerate the 


continuing at present 


brighter side, it is good to be 
American and Brit 
Germany 


ish military governments in 


from this anti-intellectual activity. I can 
not help out feel more secure from the 


I he 


ness to go to such tremendous effort to 


threat from the Soviets willing 
prevent the reading of unapproved mate 
rial betokens not only insecurity but also 
a level of bureaucrati« stupidity and in 
ethaiency that can afford some confidence 


to thei oOppom nts 


MILC Chemical 


Abstracts Project 


Continued from page 192 


Thanks to this happy turn of events, 
and thanks to the 
MILC member librarians during the tedi 
ous preliminaries, the project got off the 


cooperation of the 


ground last December, when the first sub 
scriptions were placed. The geographic 
spread of the 8547 periodicals reaches to 
hifty countries, with places like Trinidad 
and Mozambique represented, and with 
Italy leading the list 


made to have all subse riptions begin with 


An attempt is being 


January 1957 issues 

The National Science Foundation sup 
had the effect of 
project from the regional into the nation 


port has moving the 


it has underscored the ob 


nizes of making obscure and hard-to-find 


al scene, since 


ligation which the group recog 
journals available to bona fide research 
MILA 
It is anticipated therefore 
build up at the Center there will be an 


workers outside the membership 


that as files 


imecreasing interest in them and use of 


them by scholars and laboratories every 
nation 


where in the 
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Russian Libraries— 


By C. BICKFORD O'BRIEN 


The Door Swings Open 


TENSIONS of the last year, 
littl 
hope of improved relations between the 


as everyone knows have given 


world powers. Yet in spite of the latest 
misunderstandings and problems, there 
is reason to believe that 


progre ss 


is being made toward a clearer unde 
standing of differing points of view, One 
fact that for the 


in about twenty vears hundreds 


evidence of this is the 


first tinne 


ol Americans have been permitted to 
enter the Soviet Union. In theory, Amer 
ican travelers have never been comple te 
ly barred from going to Russia, even 


but 
travel restrictions and other impediments 


during the height ol the Cold Wat 


have kept the number infinitesimal and 
the area of visitation in the Soviet Union 
highly circumscribed 

With the partial lifting of restrictions 
in 1955, the picture has rapidly changed 
\ whol 
many of them specialists in the humani 
well 


new generation of Americans, 


ties and social sciences, and 


linguistically for exchanges 


equipped 
with the Russians, have been permitted 


to roam far and wide within the borders 


of the Soviet Union, notebooks type 


With the aid 
of travel grants and the blessings of both 
thes 


writers, and cameras in tow 


governments have learned more 


about Russia than at any time since the 
end of World War IL. The results of this 


OVETSCAS expedition between the two 


countries may have farreaching conse 


quences for future relations, and there 


is hope it least, that it will remove even 


further some of the MISCONnCE DLIONS that 


Bri sis as 
University of California (Davis) 


wiatle profe ssor of 


1957 


persist on both sides of the iron curtain 

In June, 1956 
the early arrivals in Leningrad starting 
Soviet Union 


I found myself among 


on a month's tour of the 
My principal purpose was to investigate 
several of the Russian history collections 
larger libraries, to meet a few of 


historians in my 


im the 
the well-known Soviet 
to see something of 
from the ideal 
allo teal 


held, and, of course 
the country. It was far 


situation in terms of the time 
However, 


European trip the previous year, devoted 


in view of a more extensive 
fo examining Russian. book collections 
in other felt that 
brief an introduction would be valuabl 

he 
Ope 
atmosphere of the larger libraries I vis 
ited in Leningrad, Kiev 
was impressive. Being familiar with Rus 


pre-Revolu 


countries, I even so 


trip was many ways an eve 


The size, quality, and general 


and Moscow 
sian historiography of the 
tionary era, I had anticipated sizable 
collections of pre-Revolutionary Russian 
contributions to the social sciences and 
humanities; but | was unprepared for 
the broad European 
character of the 
able 


and the 
materials that are 


Vastness 
avail 
the manuscripts, incunabula, rare 
books— many Western 
Furope and the Near East. The 
lent condition and careful cataloging of 


pertaining to 
excel 


these works was also unexpected, Enter 
ing these libraries for the first time gave 
me the same feeling of awe experienced 
upon my first to the 
lection of the Hermitage in Leningrad 

that here rich little-known 
treasures in untold quantity. ‘The 
of these collections is commensurate with 


visit great art col 


were and 


ale 


the physical size of the Soviet Union 


The number of libraries in the Soviet 
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Union must be numbered in the thou 
450,000, according to the British 
publication, The World of Learning! 
Most of these are comparable to Amer 


sands 


ican community and county libraries, 


but there are also large public libraries 
well as 


in each of the Republics, as 


great central repositories in Leningrad 


latter libraries 


niversity Library in Kiev 


and Moscow. It was thes« 
and the State 
that most attracted me 

Che atmosphere of these larger libras 
Kiev, and Moscow dif 
that of the great 
Vienna, Stockholm, 
used almost ex 


ies in Leningrad 
little 

libraries in Paris 
and Helsinki 


clusively by the 


fers very from 
I hev are 
advanced student and 


academician. The rare book collections 
exist primarily for the scholar. The use 
of manuscript and archival collections 
is limited almost entirely to the profes 
sional scholar. While university students 


also use the larger libraries, one sees 
fewer of them than in the reading rooms 
of university and public libraries of the 
United States ‘ 

Gaining admission to these libraries ts 
a formal process, requiring credentials, 
identification cards——usually with photo 
graph attached—and frequent encoun 
ters with guards and library ofhcials 
While use of 


quires less ceremony than in France, for 


manuscript materials r 
anyone us 
Never 
theless, the visitor gains access to sources 
rapidly than in Western 
European libraries because 
readers and scholars make limited 
use of the library and archival materials 
Furthermore, 
materials from the 


example, the surve illance of 


ing anuscripts is no less rigid 
more many 
perhaps 


it takes less time to obtain 
stacks, and a reader 
is permitted to examine more material 
in a single day than in London, Paris, 
or Rome 

The staffs of the main libraries in Len 
ingrad, Kiev, and Moscow seem capable 


The World of Learning, 
p.7%. 


'Ruropa Publications, Lid 
1955. 6th ed. (Lomden: 1955), 
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and well informed. Institutes for librar 


ians and for historian-archivists in Len 
ingrad and Moscow have kept the stand 
ard high. Many staff members are schol 
ars in their own right, carrying on active 
research programs in addition to them 
They are highly 


skilled in the arts of paleography, diplo 


library responsibilities 


matics, and sphragistics. And, on the per 
sonal level, they are helpful to the for 
cign scholar and patient with his awk 
wardness in working with catalogs or 
with registers of documents and manu 
scripts 

The Saltvykov-Shchedrin Public Li 
brary of Leningrad is the largest of some 
eleven major libraries in the city. With 
millions,” its 


its volumes numbered in 


collection of incunabula, manu 
scripts, Aldines, rare books from Western 
Europe, Hebraica, 
this is truly one of the great collections 
of the world. Age and the rugged war 
brought it to a serious state 


large 


musical scores, and 


vears have 
of disrepair, and its enormous contents 
and vast size have created a serious prob 
lem of renovation for the library admin 
istration. Even in disrepair, however, its 
architecture and decor, 
parquetry 


faded neoclassix 
its lofty 
floors retain the splendor of an earlier 
The collection of books in foreign 


stacks, its acres of 
day 
languages, foreign periodicals, and print 
ed documentary material is very incom 
plete—in some cases shockingly so—-but 
the Director of the Library and his as 
sistants are aware of these gaps and look 
forward to correcting them. This condi 
tion, however, is not peculiar to Russia 

it is shared by many world-famous li 
braries in Western Europe 

The library 
to have been carefully cataloged in sev 
files, rather than the 
central file that we are accustomed to 
As in most European libraries, items in 


materials of the appear 


eral large single 


Learning estimates ite size at over 


nelu large tion of incunabula 
MSS. This figure is confirmed the Kepert of 


the Labrertwan of Congres, 
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the catalog frequently appear in long 
of the cards have be 
Each item I ex 


hand, and many 


come faded and worn 
amined, however, gave complete infor 
mation, and the majority of the cards 
were typewritten. In quality, the catalog 
compared favorably with those of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris and the 
Vatican Library. 

The staff of the Saltvykov-Shchedrin 
Library are men of learning and cour 
tesy. They readily gave me access to ma 
terials and helped me in the compilation 
of a lengthy bibliography, for I found 
Nor did thei 


end of my 


here much to my purpose 
with the 
was so limited that 


cooperation 
visit. My time 
unable to complete the listing of titles 


stop 
I was 


pertaining to my research topic. When I 
mentioned this to the assistant-director, 
he volunteered to have it completed for 
me, and I accepted the offer gratefully 
but with some skepticism. Within two 
months after my return home, however, 
I was agreeably surprised to receive the 
completed bibliography, carefully type 
written 

As I mentioned earlier, Leningrad also 
boasts a number of sizable libraries de 
voted to the social and natural sciences, 
the fine arts, and the applied arts. The 
Library of the Academy of Sciences, 
founded in 1714, has a large collection of 
books and manuscripts pertaining to 
mathematics and the natural 
The library of the State Hermitage Mu 
scum is strong in the graphic arts and 
Some of the institutes, such 
as the of History of the Acad 
emy of Sciences, also have imposing li 
braries. Professor M. P. Viatkin of the 


Academy of Sciences showed me part of 


sciences 


art history 
Institute 


the collection on history, which has many 
rare books and works that are difficult to 
obtain in the United States 

From Leningrad I journeyed to Kiev 
Shevchenko 
Institute of 


libraries of 
and of the 
of Sciences of 


to inspect the 
State University 
the Academy 


Histor y of 
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S.S.R. These collections 


the Ukranian 
were smaller than | had anticipated, par 


ticularly after seeing those in Leningrad 
The Shevchenko State Library has ap 
proximately a half million volumes, most 
of which pertain to the natural sciences 
and agricultural There is a 
notable lack of foreign literature. The 
library of the Institute of History is lit 
library, al 


scrences 


tle more than a working 
though it includes a number of out-of 
print items and a growing collection of 
historical materials on microfilm, some 
of which have been gathered from Polish 
Much of the valuable 
material on early Ukranian history, lit 
erature, and the arts has been transferred 
to Moscow. The size of the Kiev librar 
ies, | was told, did not compare favorably 


collections in Kazan, 


and Crech sources 


with the larger 
Lvov, and Thilisi 
In Kiev as in Leningrad, the library 
staff were men and women of high pro 
fessional caliber. Many of them are pro 
ductive scholars, hard-working and dedi 
cated to their tasks. Several of them are 
members of the Kiev Academy of Science 
Since the output of publications of the 
Kiev that of 
American their 
duction is impressive. The staff of the 
Institute of History I would judge to 
thirty. They were cor 
and highly inter 


most 
pro 


Academy exceeds 


university presses, 


number around 
dial, communicative, 
ested in learning of the training, status, 
and research interests of American schol 
ars. On one occasion | found myself in 
a small auditorium filled with historians 
and graduate students, facing a barrage 
American libraries, 
interests of 


of questions about 
scholarship, the research 
American scholars in the Slavic field, and 
While many of the questions 
showed a wariness of Western 
ship and publications, particularly as 
they relate to Russia, my questioners 
also manifested undisguised wonder at 
the scope of interest in Russian studies 
in the United States and particularly 


on 
scholar- 
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a 


research extends to 
Revolutionary 


Hope 


that much of our 
periods other than the 
and post-Revolutionary epochs 
was strongly expressed that some kind 
formed with 


that the ex 


might be 
West 
materials might in 


of enduring tic 
scholars of the and 
change of library 
creas 

The volume of Soviet research devoted 
well 
1954 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
the Grand 


to the social sciences and arts 


known in the United States. Sinc 


union of the Ukraine with 


Principality of Moscow—an avalanche 
of publications relating to Ukranian his 


Kiev 


In other Union republics as 


tory and art has emanated from the 
Academy 
well, the subsidized research of 


Russian scholars has greatly strained the 


ite 


stack space of regional libraries and add 
ed new space problems for central reposi 
tories in Moscow and Leningrad. The 
cataloging, housing, and general care of 
this plethora of materials poses serious 
problems for the Russian librarian, as 
it also does for the Anjerican librarian 
whe receives even a small portion of the 
total output 
Moscow, like 
centre of huge libraries. The 
the Fundamental Library of the 
State Public Histori 
Library of the Uni 


Leningrad, is another 
Lenin State 
Library 
Social Sciences, the 
cal Library, and the 


versity of Moscow are the foremost for 
the humanities and social sciences. The 
Lenin Library is the central repository 
for books in the Soviet Union, the equiy 
alent of the U.S. Library of Congress or 
France's Bibliotheque Nationale. My 
time in Moscow was devoted primarily to 
This Library, as 
known, was the Rumi 
founded in 1865 and re- 
alter Lenin's 
items and collections have, 


exploring its contents 
is widely former 
anstev Library 
organized and enlarged 
death. Rare 
over the 
reptitiously transferred to this repository 


from all parts of the Soviet Union, and 


years, been gradually and sur 
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it is now unquestionably the number 


one Slavic library of the world. 

Phe Lenin Library is housed in many 
great buildings, which, for all their im 
and number, lack the 
Saltvykov-Shchedrin Library 
Gaining admittance here 


than at the 


posing size gran 
deur of the 
in Leningrad 
took and effort 


more tine 


other libraries I visited, but once a per 
mit was granted, admission was fairly 
Only thereafter 


did a curious guard insist on more iden 


automatic occasionally 
tification than was shown on my library 
Ihe collection is larger than that 
Saltvkov-Shchedrin Library in 
been estimated at 


permit 
of the 
Leningrad and has 
more than 15,000,000 volumes and peri 
odicals and 2,500,000 manuscripts. The 
collection of early Slavonic works is par 
ticularly large, and there are important 
collections of rare books, including in 
cunabula and Aldines. The library of 
Russian pre-Revolutionary publications 
that 
Rus 


social sci 


is tremendous 
dithcult to think of a 
field of the 
was unavailable. As in other 
Soviet Union, the books 
excellent 


comprehensive 
it would be 
sian work in the 
ences that 
libraries of the 
ot the Lenin 
condition and have 
loged. The physical condition of many 
of the catalogs, however, again compares 
with those in American li 


also of the larger li 


Library are in 


been carefully cata 


unfavorably 
brarics, as is true 
braries in France and England. 

The 


Lenin 


manuscript collection of the 


Library has been housed in a 


separate building about two blocks from 


from the 
to the 


Materials 


conveyed 


the main library 
manuscript section are 
central library by underground trolley 


matter of or they can be 


in a minutes 
consulted in the 
rooms of the manuscripts building. In 
general, the organization of manuscripts 
is like that in 
Europe, Most of them are contained in 
folios, somewhat loosely arranged. The 


casual way in which they are kept, which 


small, quiet reading 


libraries elsewhere in 
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: 


also makes them difficult to handle, is 
somewhat astonishing, considering their 
One wonders how 
much longer such aged documents can 
Their cat 
aloging also seems somewhat informal. 
Most of the registers of documents were 
Rev 


No attempt has been made to 


extraordinary value 


endure under such treatment 


compiled in longhand before th 
olution 
have them typewritten or printed 

In addition to the manuscripts divi 
sion of the Lenin Library, great quan 


ever, I felt there might be fewer obsta 
cles to overcome than one might expect 
in the use of such material, Some of the 
documentary asked for in 
Moscow, for example, was microfilmed 
and United 
States without apparent difficulty, 

From initial views of large li 
braries in Russia, | acquired a new ap 
preciation of their vast contents, In all 


material | 
forwarded to me in the 
these 
fields related to Russia or to Slavic stu 


dies they are still the primary collections 


Valuable as are the Russian book colle« 


tities of documentary materials are pre 
archival 
The Academy of Sciences has probably 


tions in Paris, Helsinki, 
Rome, represent 


only a 


served in various collections Washington, 


and elsewhere, they 
fraction of the materials extant 
Other libraries in in the central of the Soviet 
Moscow, as well as government agencies, Union. If Russian history, literature, the 


arts, and sciences are 


the most important large collection of 


archival materials libraries 


have manuscript materials that one nor to be re-examined 


critically and definitively in future, these 


great source collections must be utilized 


mally might expect to find in a central 
would take months, if not 
this mate 


archives. It 
It can only be hoped that the door which 
was partially open in 1955 will remain 
unclosed— better still that it 
day swing wide permanently 


to locate and examine 
indeed, one were permitted to 
In my very limited perusal of 


materials in Moscow, how 


longer 
rial, if, 
do so will some 


manuser ipt 


Summer Seminars at Cleveland 


The School of Library Science of Western Reserve University, in 
cooperation with the Cleveland Public Library and the Special Libraries 
\ssociation, announces two special summer seminars. The first will be 
held July 29 to August 2; the second, August 5 to August 9, Four courses 
will be conducted during the day each week. In the evenings there will 
be open sessions of a practical problems clinic, as desired, for considera 
tion of specific problems suggested by the participants, topics to be 
scheduled in advance and notice circulated to all registrants 

Iwo ten-hour and two five-hour courses will be conducted each week 
Technical Libraries 


During the first week, the ten-hour courses will be, 


and Information Centers” and “Documentary Survey,” and the five-hour 


courses will be, “Machine Aids to Librarianship” and “Report Writing.” 
During the second week, the ten-hour courses will be, “Theory of Classi 
fication” and “Machine Literature Searching,” and the five-hour courses 
will be, “Operation Research and the Library” and “Technical Editing.” 

For other information, including that on tuition, write Jesse H. Shera, 
dean, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, 11161 East 


Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Nominees for ACRL Section 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
CHamman: Martha L. Biggs, Librarian, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


and 
Edward C. Heintz, Librarian, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
Benjamin M. Lewis, Librarian, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota 


SPORFTARY 
Esther M. Hile, Librarian, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 
Odrun E. Peterson, Librarian, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Cuamman: Mrs. Lula K. Pratt, Librarian, Connors State Agricultural College, 
Warner, Oklahoma. 


and 
Mrs. Helen Abel Brown, Librarian, St. Mary's Junior College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 
Orlin C. Spicer, Director of Libraries, |]. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College, Cicero, Ilinois 


SPORETARY 
William K. Grainger, Reference Librarian, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, 
California 
Natalie Lapike, Librarian, College of the Sequoias, Visalia, California. 


(1957-60) : 
Lottie M. Skidmore, Librarian, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Ilinois 


PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE SECTION 


CHamomMan: Edward A Chapman, Librarian, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
lrov, New York 


Vice -CHamMan and 
Carson W. Bennett, Librarian, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, In 
diana 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Halmos, Librarian, Allan Hancock Foundation, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


Dimroror 
Whiton Powell, Librarian, Albert Mann Library, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 
H. Dean Stallings, Librarian, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North 
Dakota 
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Officers, 1957-58 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


CHamMan: Mr. E. Walfred Erickson, Librarian, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 


Secretary and CHAIRMAN-ELEC! 
Gertrude W. Rounds, Librarian, New York State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York 
Fritz Veit, Director of Libraries, Chicago Teachers College and City Junior 
College, Wilson Branch, Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


CuamMan: Robert H. Muller, Assistant Director, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor. 


Vick-CHAIRMAN and CHAIRMAN-ELFCT 
Carl W. Hintz, Librarian, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
Archie L. McNeal, Director of Libraries, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida 


SECRETARY 
Charlotte K. Anderson, Assistant Librarian, University of New Hampshire, Dut 
ham, New Hampshire 
Lois C. Bailey, Librarian, Fondren Library, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 


Ballots have been mailed to each member of ACRL. To be counted they must 
be returned to section secretaries by June |. Results will be announced at the Kan 
sas City Conference 


Conference Placement Service 


\ simplified Contact Placement Clearing House will be available 
during the Kansas City Conference to employers and to librarians in 
terested in changing positions. An ofhce will be provided (1) where em- 
ployers may post notices of vacancies and leave messages for persons 
interested in vacancies, and (2) where librarians interested in changing 
positions may see the posted vacancies, leave messages for employers, and 
post notices of their availability 

No blind advertisements will be accepted. No notices will be posted 
unless the individual is attending the Kansas City Conference 

Interested persons are referred to the May, 1957, ALA Bulletin for 
fuller information 
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ACRL Board of Directors 
Midwinter 1957 Meetings 


Official actions of the ACRL Board of 
Directors at its meetings in Chicago Jan 
uary 29 and 30 were approval of 

The 


of responsibility with the understanding 


following statement of fields 


that it can be revised later if need be 


“This Division represents those libraries 
which support formal education above 
the secondary school level or which 
maintain research collections.” 

2. The change of name of the Associa 
tion from Association of College and 
Reference 


and 


Libraries to Association of 
Research (The 


on Constitution and 


College Libraries 
AC RI 
Bylaws 


the revised draft on which it is presently 


Committee 


will incorporate this change in 
working.) 
The 


to evaluate 


establishment of a committee 
A\CRL, program and budget 
needs in terms of the 

t. A resolution: “That in view of the 
heavy load of the ACRL, Executive Sec- 
retary and in view of expected increased 
ALA Executive Secretary 


be requested to maintain headquarters 


reorganization 


activities, the 


staff services commensurate with expand 
ing needs,” 

5. An expression of interest through 
ACRL's to CNLA in a 


proposal to form a4 joint committee con 


re pre scritative 


sisting of representatives of various li 
brary associations to explore the possi 
bility of a general congress of library as 
sociations (oO meet simultaneously in a 
place like Atlantic City 

6. The endorsement, through ACRL's 
Joint Advisory 


on Union List of Serials, of 


representative on the 
Committee 
the more elaborate of two proposals to 
produce a national catalog of serials 

7. Uhe United 
States Book Exchange's applic ation for a 


endorsement of the 


COLLEGE 


grant to finance the continuation of its 
operation 

8. An expression of ACRKL’s apprecia 
tion, through the Chairman of the Com 
Grants, to the 
$76,000 


Foundation 
ms recent 


mittee on 
Lilly Foundation for 
grant 

At the first of its two sessions (Janu 
President Robert W. Orr intro 
duced to the Board ACRL's new Exec 
utive Secretary, Richard B. Harwell 
Treasurer Ralph Parker reported that 
his office had become only a nominal one 
after the transfer to ALA of the responsi 
bility for the division's funds 
formally agreed by the Board 
eliminated in the reor 
Smith, ACRL Pub 
Interim Executive 


ary 29) 


It was in 
that the 
othee should be 
ganization. Samray 
lications Officer 
Secretary, reported a growth in circula 


and 


tion for College and Research Libraries 
and the publication of three numbers 
in the ACRL Monographs since the last 
meeting of the Board. Rolland Stevens, 
new editor of the Monographs, described 
briefly two forthcoming numbers, Spo 
hen Poetry on Records and Tapes by 
Henry Hastings and Poole’s Index: Date 
Key by Marion V. Bell and 
Jean C. Bacon. Maurice Tauber, Editor 
of C&RL, expressed ACRL’s 
the loss of Mr. Smith as Publications Of 
ficer and brought to the attention of the 


and Volume 
regret at 
Board the problems of editing a scholar 


ly bimonthly basis. He 
emphasized the desirability of continu 


on a volunteer 
ing CORL as a magazine of wide profes 
sional scope 

Francis Allen, Chairman of the Nomi 
nating Committee, made the first report 
at the second session of the Board (Jan 
uary 30). The 


listed in the 


nominees have since been 


March nuraber of C&RI 
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Wyllis Wright discussed plans for a 
The ACRL en- 


claborate of 


new union list of serials 
“the 
was, specifically, an en 


dorsement of more 
two proposals” 
dorsement of the plan “To prepare a 
new edition (or, more probably, a sup 
plement) which will expand the scope 
of the Union List to one at least as broad 
as that of New Serial Titles; to bring out 
up-to-date editions of the lists of news 
papers, foremn documents, and interna 
tional congresses; to add some additional 
such separate lists, as for foreign news 
papers and possibly for city directories; 
to be in a position to issue, as needed, 
special lists of serials by subjects, by 


country of issue, by regional holdings, 
ele 

Robert W Vosper reported on ACRL 
plans for the Kansas City 
and suggested that the Phillips Hotel be 
ACRL, hotel 

Mr. Vosper summarized for the group 
the work of ALA's Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee on which he rep 
resented ACRL. He noted that all ACRL 


budget requests had been allowed 


Conterence 


informally designated the 


\rthur Hamlin reported that founda 
tion grants of $40,000 had been distrib 
118 Most of the 
grants, he declared, were for books and 
library The Remington Rand 
grants were for equipment, a few were 


uted to mistitutions 


materials 


for consultative services, and two were 
for research 

The place of ACRL in ALA reorgani 
vation was the subject of expressions of 
some concern throughout the two meet 
ings of the Board. Robert W. Severance, 
as ACRKL’s representative on ALA's Com 
mittee on Organization, reported briefly 
on ACRL’s status. ACRL will turn over 
some of its present committee work to 
other divisions of ALA. Mr. Orr empha 
sized that there will be more ACRL time 
available for truly 
sional programs cited the request 


that ACRI ALA on the 


dent's Committee on Education Bevond 


and energy, protes 


represent Presi 
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the High School as an example of how 
ACRL will speak for the whole profes 
sion of librarianship in its special field 
It was determined that a special com 
mittee to “evaluate ACRL, program and 
budget needs in terms of the reorganiza 
tion” be adopted 

Work of the 
was reported by ¢ 


Audio-Visual Committee 
Walter Stone. He 
commented on the publication and dis 
tribution of the 

Jane 
mentioned 


audio-visual directory 
Culler and Fleming 
three 


which 


compile d by 
Bennett 
cts 


and tentative 


the collecting of Statistics 
for 1955-56 and 1956.57 
undertaken by Richard ¢ hapin; a study 
ol AVN available for college 
or university which will be 
John Harvey; and the 

production of a film 


will be 


materials 
research 
undertaken by 
possibility of the 
for use in college library orientation 
Mr. Stone, 
Buildings Committee 


Donald Cameron of the 
Dale Bentz 
on Statistics each ex 


and 
of the Committees 
pressed concern over the status of his 
committee in ALA reorganization. It was 
recommended that all present commit 
tecs proceed with their current work un 
til formal 
lines has been effected 


The place of ACRL's Rare Books 


in reorganization proved a 


reorganization along other 


Committec 


question of considerable concern, Mr 
Vosper read Miss Georgia Haugh’'s re 
deter 


Sever 


committee. It was 


A\CRL, delegate Mi 


Vosper should re present 


port for the 
mined that 

and Mr 
ACRL's deep interest in the work of this 
committee to the ALA Committee on On 
ganization 


Robert Talmadge expressed the will 


ingness of the Committee on Recruiting 
to continue its work through a represent 
ALA 


recruiting. Completion of a study of ex 


ative on any point committee on 


isting standards was reported by Wayne 
Yenawine from the Committee on Stand 
ards, He urged the compilation of quali 
and 


tative standards for college univer 
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sity libraries as a mayor project of col- 
lege and university librarians 

In addition to its formal actions and 
the receipt of the committee reports here 
outlined, the Board 
reports of the several sections from Rich- 
ard Blanchard for the Pure and Applied 
Science Benjamin B. Richards 
for the College Libraries Section, and 
Lottie M. Skidmore of the Junior Col 
Section. Additional were 


received summary 


Section 


le ue reports 


heard from Giles Shepherd of the 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee, 
Charles Penrose for the Duplicates Ex 
change Union, Flora B. Ludington of 
the Committee on Commprnittees, William 
R. Lansberg of the on Fi 
nancing College and Research Libraries, 
Mary Herrick of the State Representa 
tives Committee, Jerrold Orne of 
the Publications Committee. 


Committee 


and 


R.B.H. 


Action Toward Reorganization 


A “Giant Step” in ALA 
tion was taken in March by the Special 
Committee on Reorganization. Its report 
mail and 


reorganiza 


has been made to Council by 


it can be confidently expected that re 
organization will be completed during 
the Kansas City Conference 

As a full report will be made before 
Council at Kansas City, a complete re 
capitulation is unnecessary here. Briefly, 
SCOR succeeded in formulating a clear 
separation of divisional responsibilities 
within the the new ALA 
The new definitions of responsibility en 
able ALA to move ahead in its over-all 
furtherance of librarianship and each di 
for the whole 


structure of 


vision to work effectively 
profession within its special fields of 
competence and interest 

ACRL. was efhciently represented on 
the Special Committee by ex-President 
Robert W. Severance. Of 
ate interest to ACRL among the recom 
committee's work are 


most immedi 
mendations of the 
the new statement of responsibility, the 
suggested incorporation of the Special 
ived Library 
tion of College and Research Libraries, 
and the formulation of positive defini 
tions of the undertaken by 
type-ol-library divisions and type-of-ac 


Division into the Associa 


work to be 


tivity divisions 
ACRL. emerges as a type-of-library di 
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one of the “thinking organs” of 
reads 


vision 
ALA. “Type-of-library divisions,” 
the guiding statement developed by 
SCOR, “are focused upon planning in 
and evaluation of the whole library as 
an institution and upon the synthesis of 
all functions as they contribute to the 
improvement of the services of the li 
brary.’ Adherence to this credo will per 
imit ACRL to emphasize the truly pro 
fessional in its activities and to climinate 
some of the “housekeeping” functions of 
the past. The provisions for dual divi 
sional membership in ALA still, how 
ever, allow for full expression of special 
ized or technical interests in librarian 
ship by ACRL members as cach can also 
be a member of one or more type-of 
activity divisions. 

In reorganization ACRL will transfer 
some of its old committees and activities 
But there 
will be no dearth of work or of oppor 
tunity for ACRL. There will be no less 
ening of ACRL membership activity in 
the programs that are important to col- 
lege and research libraries. ACRL will 
still be in the prime position for promot 
ing the interests of its institutional and 
individual And its 
will serve on type-oL-activity committees 


to type-ofactivity divisions 


members members 


wherever their interests and abilities are 
appropriate 
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SCOR recommended the 
tion of the Specialized Libraries Division 
ACRL 


dation will be 
[he restatement of 


incorpora 
Action on that recommen 
taken by Council at Kan 
ACRL re 
sponsibilities assumes that Council ac 
The new 


into 
sas City 


tion will be favorable state 
ment of responsibility has gone to each 
of the ACRL officers and Board members 
for approval by mail vote. It, too, will 
be presented to Council at Kansas City, 
For the ACRL 
membership, here is the statement as it 
was approved by SCOR for submission 


to ALA Council and to the Division 


information of the entire 


“The Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries represents the libraries 
of higher education (of those institutions 
supporting formal education above the 
secondary-school level), independent re 
search libraries, and specialized libraries. 

“ACRL has specific responsibility for: 


|. Planning of programs of study and 


service for college and university, re 
search, and specialized libraries 
Establishment and evaluation of stand. 
ards in appropriate fields 
Svnthesis of the activities of all units 
within ALA as they 


and university, research, and special 


relate to college 


ized libraries 


Representation and interpretation of 


college and university, research, and 


specialized libraries in contacts outside 
the profession 

Stimulation of the development of li 
brarians and librarianship in college 
university, research 


and and special 


ived libraries and stimulation of the 


participation of its members in ap 
propriate type-of activity divisions 
Conduct of activities and projects for 


the improvement and extension of 


service in college and university, re 


search, and specialized libraries when 


such activities and projects are be 
yond the scope of type ofactivity divi 
after 


ALA Council.” 


sions specie approval by the 


R.BH 
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Foundation Grants 


A third grant from the United States 
Steel Foundation of $30,000 to ACRL 
“for improving libraries and services as 
valuable adjuncts to teaching” was an 
nounced in April by Homer W. Turner, 
Executive Director of the Foundation. A 
final grant of $5,000 to aid libraries in 
the purchase of microfilm files of the 
New York Times has been made by the 
New York Times Company 
President 
evidence 


“These grants,” comments 
Robert W. Orr, “are forceful 
of the continued concern of business for 
the development of libraries, which will 
in turn develop broad reading habits 
among college students. Such additional 
grants from previous donors are doubly 
and trebly 
conviction of the merit of ACRL's grants 
program.” 

Last year 118 sub-grants were made to 
college and university libraries from a to 
tal of $40,000 administered by ACRL. 
Nearly a hundred of sub 
grants from the United States Steel 
Foundation. Ten from the funds 
awarded by the New York Times. Others 
came trom a 1956 grant by Remington 
Rand. A grant of $26,000 from the Lilly 
Endowment for distribution in Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, and Ili 
nois will soon be allocated by ACRL's 
Committee on Foundation Grants 

Ihe U.S. Steel and New York Times 
grants just announced will not be allo 
until later in the Full an 
nouncements of the procedure for mak 


welcome as ex pressions of 


these were 


were 


cated vear 


ing application for a subgrant from 
funds will be made in the 
RL. Subgrants will, as before, 
The /aim,” 


“is to place the money 


these July is 
sue of C 
be made in modest sums 
says President Orr, 
widely where it can make direct contri 
butions to higher education through the 


library function.’ 
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News from the Field 


Acoutsrrions, Girrs, COLLecTions 


Tue Agents Coucection of Books in Parts 
has just been installed in a room adjoining 
the Arents Tobacco Collection at the New 
York Public This library is com 
posed almost entirely of works in English 
several in French) printed in 


Library 


(there are 
from the eighteenth 


So far as is known 


England and America 
to the twentieth century 
this is the only collection in which the prin 
ciple of selection is that the work must have 
appeared piecemeal over a period of time 
and should still be preserved in its original 
paper wrappers or board covers 

Not only did such well-known nineteenth 
novelists as Dickens Thackeray, 
Flict Irollope first appear in 
the 
held of 


biography, et 


century 
George and 


this form even extended to 


vowuc 
belles- lettres 


and took in 


the entire including 


poetry 
philosophical authors, such as Herbert Spen 
famous ornithological and 


their color 


cer, Many of the 


flower books with beautiful 
portions 


The cele 
illustrators 


plates, first appeared in separate 


and were so issued to subscribers 


brated sporting novelists and 
Surtees and 
I hese 


as most of the 


were also published in parts 


Alken 
all of great rarity 


Henry many others 


works are 


among 
surviving copies are bound in cloth or mo 
rocco in order to preserve them 

An interesting and feature of 
the library is the 


manuscripts of some of the books, original 


important 
presence of holograph 
drawings of illustrators such as John Leech 
Cruikshank, 
and others, as well as autograph letters re 


Thomas Rowlandson, George 


lating to the books and their illustrations 
Among the writers of the manuscripts and 
letters are Charles Dickens, W. M. Thack 
eray, W. H. Ainsworth, Anthony Trollope, 
Wilkie Collins, Kate Greenaway 
lesser figures 
The collection 
sand pieces, is housed in a room similar to 


as well as 


numbering about a thou 


that of the tobacco library. It is decorated 


and furnished in the manner of a collec 


tor's treasure house 


Tur Baytor Univeesrry Lierary will re 
ceive a gift of approximately $4,000 from 
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the school’s Class of 1957. Income from the 
money is available for unrestricted purchase 


I his 


committee of the Class of 1957, was passed 


of books action, suggested by the gift 


by a vote of the entire senior class. 


Tue Steransson Cotcection of Baker Li 


brary at Dartmouth College has acquired 
the Eggert Laxdal collection of books and 
periodicals in the Icelandic language dating 
from 1748 to 1917 
three hundred 


and a collection of about 
books of 
biography, 


modern Icelandic 
lyric and epic poetry 
history, and science 

Tue Feee or has 
just made a notable addition to its collec 
tion of Pennsylvania German imprints. The 
Borneman collection, acquired in 1955, cov 
ering a period of a hundred years from the 
1730's, has been enriched by a purchase of 
250 additional imprints, which strengthen 
the collection in the books of the early 
presses of Lancaster, Carlisle, Reading, York, 
Easton, Harrisburg, and as far away as New 


Berlin, Canada 


PUBLICATIONS 


Saint Universrry is issuing 
Manuseripta, volume |, number | of which 
was dated February, 1957. Its purpose is the 
publication of scholarly articles of a general 
based 


nature; the articles 


publication of 
upon research in the manuscript collections 
of The Knights of Columbus Vatican Film 
“Notes and 


information about 


Library; the recording in a 
Comments” 
articles and books concerning manuscripts; 
the listing of the codices in the various col 


available for use; the 


section of 


which are 
reviewing of books of general interest to 
Humanities 


lections 


teachers of the 
(including the history of the 


students and 
and History 
Scrences) 
The Vatican microfilm project will reach 
completion by the end of January, 1957. It 
filmed some eleven and one-half 
available for con 


will have 
million pages which are 
sultation at the Knights of Columbus Vat 
ican Film Library at Saint Louis University 
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at 
4 
= 


will immediately get 


This project envisions the film 


\ second 
under way 


projec t 


reproduction of the rare printed books of 
the Vatican Library 
printed books will be made available at as 


Copies of these rare 


1s possible. Lists of materials to 
to libraries and re 


low a price 
be filmed will be sent 
search institutes. 

Saint Louis University Library also plans 
to make available to teachers and students, 
to schools and colleges, color duplicates (35 
mm, transparencies) in several sets selected 


from the thousands of such colored trans 
parencies of illuminated manuscripts and ar 
chitectural masterpieces which the Library 
At present, the 
Peter's, Rome 
Bible The 


contain 90 slides, a 


possesses following sets are 
(interior 


Vatican 


being prepared: St 
views); The Urbino 
Project. Each set 
summary «le scription 


and will sell for $25 


will 
suitable for lecture 


pre paration 


Books and Publishing, 1956. volume $ of 
School of Library Sci 
ence, Simmons College, contains papers on 
“Modern Textbooks and Mass Education,” 
by Henry H. Hill, president of George Pea 
( olle ue for 


lecture series of the 


“Scientists as 
Fugene B. Jackson, li 
research staff, General Motors Cor 
and “Why Read Books?” by Ly 
man Bryson, Director of Educational Broad 
casts, Columbia Broadcasting System 


body l eachers 
Documentalists by 
brarian 


poration 


Byzance, grandeur et dé 
cadence has appeared in an English transla 
tion by Naomi Walford under the title By 
rantium: Greatness and Decline (New Bruns 
wick, N. [.: Rutgers University Press, 1957, 
$36p $8.50), as part of the Rutgers 
Byzantine Series. Following the main body of 


illus 


the text is an extensive 


Note 
editor of the 


“Bibliographical 
prepared by Peter Charanis, general 
series 


Lisrary SCHOOLS 


BrGiInnine wirn THe 1957 Summer Session 
July 9August 16 
the basic professional (M.S.) degree at Co 


Library Serv 


qualified candidates for 


lumbia University’s School of 
ice will be able to enter programs of study 
that are designed for a special type of library 
or library work. This is one of the major fea 


tures of the revised program of study just 


MAY, 1957 


adopted by the faculty of the nation’s oldest 
and largest library school after two years of 
study by the dean and faculty, including a 
dozen day-long conferences with groups of 
library leaders in various types of libraries 


and library work 

The School's revised curriculum consists, 
as heretofore, of courses that will provide 
the majority of students with training for 
general librarianship. But provision is made, 
also, for a number of special programs to 
which students are admitted if their previ 


education, and personal ob 


mus ¢ x pe rictice 
jectives indicate that they are ready tor a ma 
ture choice of a special field. If admitted to 
a special program, the student will take seven 


courses prescribed for all M.S. candidates, 
covering the mayor subject areas of profes 
sional librarianship. The five other 
constituting the full 36-point program for 
are prescribed by the faculty ad 


courses 


the degree 
visers for the several special he Ids, and con 
sist of School of Li 
brary Service or in other parts of Columbia 
directly to work 


courses cither im the 


University that contribute 
in the special type of library for which the 
student is preparing Special programs have 
been approved by the faculty and are now 
in operation in medical and engineering li 
brarianship, also in library work with chil 
dren and young people. Other special pro 
grams for qualified students are arranged for 
students individually by the Dean in other 
special fields such as business and finance 
music, art, rare book librarianship, and adult 
education posts in public libraries 

In the coming Summer Session a number 
of courses that are parts of the special pro 
grams in particular fields are being offered 
some for the first These courses are 


open to qualified professional librarians seck 


ing specific advanced training, but who are 
not working for any degree, as well as to stu 
dents working for the degre 
are being organized as workshop courses with 
late 


Four of them 


daily sessions in the evening or 


first three or last 


double 
afternoon for the 
weeks of the Summer Session 
carry full eredit for the 


These, as well 
as the other courses 
School's professional degree 

Further information and applications may 
School of Library 
New York 27 


be obtained from the 
Service, Columbia University 


N.Y 


new scnoot oF (Escu 
ela de Bibliotecologia) ope ned Monday, Feb 
ruary It, in Medellin, Colombia. Gaston 
Litton, librarian and archivist from the U. S., 
who has spent many years in Latin Amer 
ica in library work, is the director of the new 
shool. Although primarily a xhool sup 
ported by funds from Rockefeller Founda 
tion, the University of Antioquia and the 
National University Fund (Fondo Universi 
tario Nacional), it has elicited the interest 
and collaboration of the Organization of 
American States insofar as its potential us 
for inter American purposes is concerned 


A LIBRARY TRAINING PROGRAM which com 
bines work in an active, modern university 
library with study for an advanced degree 
is offered by Louisiana State University, Ba 
ton Rouge. Trainees receive the benefit of 
full student status and serve as half-time 
members of the Library staff. Appointments 
are given for twelve months and may begin 
in September, February, of june. The sal 
ary will be $1,500 per year Apply ations for 
traineeships should be made to the Director 
of Libraries, Louisiana State University 


MISCELLANEOUS 


De. T. Grapsren, director of the Library 
at Technion, Israel Institute of Technology, 
in Haifa, has asked any American library to 
supply the following numbers of Nucleonics 
Vol. 15 (1955) Nos. 3 and 6-11 (published 
by McGraw-Hill). Please write to Efraim 
Margolin, Technion, 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N.Y 


Tue Universtry of 
Los Angeles Campus, University Extension, 
and the California Library Association are 
jointly sponsoring a Conference on Library 
Administration to be held on the Univer 
sity of California, Los Angeles campus 
August 7.9, 1957 

Planned for heads of small and medium 
sized libraries of all types and for depart 
ment heads and branch librarians looking 
toward a career in administration, the Con 
ference’s purpose is to encourage partic 
pants to re-cxamine their own administra 
tive philosophy and practice through group 
discussion of case problems, presentation of 


basic principles by leading library adminis 
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trators, and examination of both problems 
and principles by non library authorities in 
management and human relations 

Housing and meals will be provided on 
the UCLA campus, and the total fee includ 
ing registration, will be under $50. For de 
tailed information, write to Phillip EF Frand 
son, Department of Conferences, University 
of California Extension, Los Angeles 24 


Tue New Hamepsuime Association 
is offering three interest-free loans up to $200 
for the use of qualified persons to assist in 
meeting costs of professional library educa 
tion. The loans are made available from the 
F. Mabel Winchell Fund, which was mitt 
ated in 1949 in memory of the long-time li 
brarian of the Manchester City Library 

Interested individuals should write Mar- 
cus A. McCorison, 2nd vice president, New 
Hampshire Library Association Dartmouth 
College Library, Hanover, N. H., for fur 
ther details 


Gusert W. Cuarman, chairman of the 
National Book Committee, Inc., New York 
City, has announced plans for the first Na 
tional Library Week to be held March 16-22, 
1958. The National Book Committee, Inc 
is an independent, non-profit, Gtuzens’ group 
organized in 1954 to foster the wiser and 
wider use of books and the preservation of 
the freedom to read 


Rapcurre with the co-sponsor 
ship of the Department of History of Har 
vard University, offers in the summer of 
1957 an intensive institute for college grad 
uates and employees of archival agencies, 
historical societies, and museums. Students 
will devote full time for six weeks to the 
study of archival and historical resources and 
programs, and have an opportunity to ex 
amine representative mstitutions in opera 
thon 


Tue Mepicat Liprary Association OF 
Onto is sponsoring a hospital li 
brary workshop to be he Id at the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer 
sity, Saturday, May 25. Anyone interested in 
hospital libraries ts urged to attend. Ad 
vance registration fee of $6 should be sent 
to Miss Carol McHenry, Lakewood Hospi 
tal. 14519 Detroit Ave., Lakewood 7, O 


Personnel 


assistant li 
Pennsylvania, 


Wattrer Woooman Waienrt, 
brarian at the University of 
succeeds Frank N. Jones as librarian and as 

sistant 

library science at 

Ohio University at 

Athens in July, 1957. 

Mr. Wright grew 

Cambridge, 
1937 
graduated 
Harvard Col 
where his fa 


prote ssor of 


up in 
Mass., 


he was 


rom 
ther was a professor 
of French. He re 
ceived his BS. in 
L..S. from Columbia in 
1958. Several 
at the Harvard Col 
lege Library were followed by experience at 
the New York Public Library, the New York 
Harvard Club library, Johns Hopkins, and 
finally at the University of Pennsylvania 
In dress, 
Wright is quite as proper and conservative 
education, and 


Watters W. Waicnt years 


interests and manners Mr 
as this bac kvround of family 
experience. His shoes are always black, his 
ties sober and sport shirts are not a part 
of his evenfall his desk is 


completely clear on top and meticulously 


wardrobe. At 


neat within 

Behind this facade of New England re 
spectability lies a skilled, imaginative, ama 
teur a sympathetic and effective 


leader of staff, and a bold and original pro 


magician 


fessional 
Mr. Wright is a 
White 


roads 


experime nter 
book collector on the 
Mountains, mountaineering, rail 
New ‘England 


lines. The 


history, magic, and 


many sick magnitude of his col 
lection strains the patience of his good wife 
(also a librarian) and the floor supports of 
his home. He 
failure about him, whether it be the pagina 
CRI or an failure to 


sound the diesel horn at the proper place 


is quick to detect error or 


tion of engineer's 
for the length of time specified in the rail 


road's regulations. His pleasant eccentrid 
him 


a suitable subject for a profile in the New 


ties, wide interests, and abilities make 


Yor her 


MAY, 1957 


Professionally, Mr. Wright has been a 
leader in the development of library service 
interlibrary 
loan library 
equipment, and library building planning 
His publications discuss these and other 
topics. His most recent published work is 
(as editor) the Proceedings of the 1955 Build 
(ACRL, Monograph 
£15). For some years he has served as a mem 
ber of the staff of CRL. He is 


dedicated to the mission of libraries to high 


to students, simplification of 


procedures, development of 


ing Plans Institutes 


editorial 
er education, and much may be expected 
from him as he takes over his first command 


drthur T. Hamlin 


librarian of Reed 
become librar 


Jean H. McFartanp 

Portland, Ore 
ian of Vassar College next September 

Before becoming 

librarian of Reed 

College in 1954, Miss 

McFarland 

librarian of 


College will 


was «as 
sistant 
the 
California Library at 
Berkeley 
joined the staff there 
m 1990 

A native of River 
side, Calif, 
graduate of Pomona 
Miss Me 


Foonomi« 5 


niversity of 


having 


and a 
Jean H. McFariann 
College 
M.A. in 
where she also 
attended the Service. She 
received the School of 
Librarianship at the University of California 
at Berkeley in 1950 

Miss McFarland is a vice-president and 
Zonta 
isa member of the In 


holds the 
University 


farland 
Columbia 
School of Library 
from the 


certificate 


member of the executive board of the 
Club of Portland. She 
ternational Relations Study Group of the 
Portland AAUW. Her professional member 
American Library 
Northwest Library Associa 
California, and New York 
is a member of the 
Publications Committee of ACRI 

M iss Miss Ethel M 
Fair, who has been acting librarian 


ships include the Associa 
tion, the Pacif 
tion, the Oregon 


library associations. She 


McFarland succeeds 


| ae 
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Tuomas Avams, director of the Chapin 
Library of Williams 


College, will succeed 


Lawrence C, Wroth as librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I 
July 1, 1957 

ALexanorr and Lean Freeman 
are assistant periodicals librarians, and 
FRANK LANGER is assistant reference li 
brarian at University of Miami Library 

Anores became chief of the 
Catalog Department at Baker Library, Dart 


mouth Colle ue 


LeMoyvne W. Anperson will 
rector of libraries at Colorado State 
Fort Collins 
relerence 


January | 


become di 
Univer 
July |. He is 
undergradu 


sity beginning 


now librarian of the 


ate division of the University of HIlinois 


Chicago, Library (Navy Pier) 


formerly librarian of 
College Institute 


reference librarian of Saint 


State 


I FAONPTAD 
West 
W. Va 


Louis University 


Virginia 


m now 


Frove CamMack has been appointed pub 
lications of ACRI 


H. Carrenter has accepted an ap 


pointment as editor of the California His 


torical Ouarterly, effective in July 


Joun CHarman, formerly assistant director 


for the humanities of the University of 
Nebraska Library, is now head of the Art 
Department of the Minne apolis Public Li 
brary 


has accepted an ap 
pomtment to the libs irianship of the Michi 
gan State 
Saigon 


University Vietnamese 


the 
University of Vene 
1957. The 
University has recently acquired a handsome 
new library building with a 
1,500,000 volumes 


Cwases became director of 


the 


Promo 
library of Central 


vucila in Caracas February 16 


capacity of 


FRancow Xaviek Gronoin, formerly assist 
ant librarian in economics at the New York 
Publi prote ssor 
and chiet of the Department of Government 


Publications of the 


Library, is now associate 


Rutgers University Li 


brary 
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Evetyn R. HANsen is reference assistant at 
Baker Library 


Guy R 
University 


Dartmouth College 


Lyte, director of libraries, Emory 
Georgia, is teaching at the Keio 
School July. Mr 


Lyle is the first appointee in the new Rocke 


Library Japan, through 


feller supplementary grant program, which 
makes possible the appointment of a fqreign 


librarian at Keio for three months each 


year. As a corollary, outstanding Japanese 
librarians will be given assignments in this 
country 

Witiam B. Mereprrn is assistant to the 


director of the Division of Acquisitions and 


Preparations at Baker Library, Dartmouth 
College 
Mus. A. Grace Mims is circulation librar 


ian at Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Va 
Mary Nort has been appointed curator 
of the Abernethy Collection of the Middle 
bury College Library, Middlebury, Vt 
Baker Li 


SCHINN 


Dartmouth College 


is cataloger at 
brary 

Ray Sconiourrer, until recently librarian of 
the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Studies 
is now librarian of the Institute for 


Delense 


Analyses Weapons Evaluation 


Group, Washington, D. C 
Anmour Taytor is librarian of the 
of Saint 


School 
Louis University 


of Commerce and Finance 


Jorma VaIno VALLINKOsK! has been ap 
pointed librarian of the University of Hel 


singfors. Employed by the library since 
1939, he had been acting librarian since the 
death of his predecessor Lauri O. Tudeer, 


in 1954 


Mas. Minnie Watt is head of the Catalog 
Department of the Alabama Polytechnic In 


stitute Library 


WARREN is circulation librarian 


olf the University of New 
Mes. Rusy Mar 


readers’ services and assistant professor of 


CHARLES 
Mexico I ibrary 


is chief of 


library science at the Indiana State Teachers 


College, Terre Haute 
Cron. W. Weirnorn is head of circulation 


of the University of Arizona Library 


| 
| 
re 


LAwRence Wrorn, librarian of che 
John Carter Brown Library in Providence 
snce 1925, has announced his retirement, 
effective July 1, 1957 
Mr Wroth has re 
cently been awarded 
the Gold Medal of 
the Bibliographical 
Society Ihe only 
other American ever 
to earn the Society's 
Gold Medal was Wil 
berforce Eames, who 
received it in 1929 
Mr. Wroth has been 
active as a librarian 
for more than filty 
Lawrence C. WRoTn years He is as widely 

known as a typo 
graphic expert and historian as for his bib 
hographic accomplishments 


James Goopwin Hopeéson will retire as di 
rector of libraries at Colorado State Uni 
versity (formerly Colorado A. & M. College) 
at the end of June Mr Hodgson joined the 
staff there in 1936 and became director of 
libraries in 1944. His long professional ca 
reer begat in 1916 when he was an assistant 
in legislative reference service at the New 


York State Library and included four years 


Harotp Gopparp associate librar 
ian emeritus of Dartmouth College, died at 
Hanover, N. H., February 13, at the age of 
74. From the time of his graduation from 
Dartmouth, in 1906, until his retirement in 
1953, Mr. Rugg was associated with Baker 
Library at Dartmouth. He had been cura 
tor of the rare book collections and the col- 
lege archives. An avid collector of literary 
material on Vermont, he also owned a valu 
ible collection of Robert Frost poetry, most 
of which he gave to Baker Library 

LAZAREANU, director general of the 


library of the Academy of the Roumanian 

People's Republic, died January 19, 1957 
Jean Anker, editor of Library Research 

Monographs, Libri, and Centaurus and di 


MAY, 1957 


Retirements 


Necrology 


as librarian at the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome. He has been widely 
known for his publications in the held of li 


brarianship, both as an author and as an 
editor. Well grounded in sociology as well 
as librarianship, Mr. Hodgson compiled sev 
eral of the well-known Reference Shelf 
volumes 


Carouine a member of the 
staff of the Dartmouth College Library sinc 
1929 and chief catalog librarian since 1945, 
retired December 31, 1956. Miss Whittemore 
received her B.A. from Radcliffe College in 
1919, a certificate from N. Y. State Library 
School in Albany in 1923, and a MS. from 
Columbia School of Library Service in 1929 
She was a member of the staff of the Brook 
line, Mass., Public Library from 1921.1927, 
serving as head cataloger during the last 
four years of that period. During the aca 
demic year 194041, while on leave from 
Dartmouth, she taught cataloging at Colum 
bia 


Mas. Grapys Lewis, head of the Acquisi 
tions Department of the University of Cal 
ifornia at Davis Library, retired in October, 
19%6 


Mary librarian of Eastern Ken 
tucky State College, retired February 1, 1957 


rector of the Screntific Medical section of the 
University of Copenhagen Library since 
1945, died in January, 1957. A member of 
the staff of the University Library since his 
graduation in 1917, Anker was widely rec 
ognized as a leader in Scandinavian librar 
ianship Perhaps his mest important contri 
bution was the classed catalog of the scien 
tie and medical literature in University 
Library. His accounts of this job rank among 
the classics in the literature of classification 
Anker was also a leading authority on bird 
books and bird art, on which he published 
a definitive work which appeared as a 
Festschrift on the occasion of the establish 
ment of Section B (Science and Medicine) of 
the University of Copenhagen Library 


{ 
| 
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Appointments 


Tnomas R. Apams, director of the hapin 
of Williams College, will succeed 
Wroth as librarian of the John 
Providence, R. I 


Library 
Lawrence 
Brown Library 


1957 


Carter 
July I 

are assistant 
LANGER is 
brarian at 


and Lean 


periodicals librarians, and 
assistant reference li 
Miami 


University of Library 


I Anpres became chief of the 
Catalog Department at Baker Library, Dart 


mouth College 


LeMoyvne W 
rector of libraries at Colorado State Univer 
Collins July |. He is 
librarian of the undergradu 
Illinois 


January | 


Anprrson will become di 


sity, Fort beginning 
now relerence 
ate division of the University of 
(Navy Pier) 


Chicago, Library 


formerly librarian of 
College 


librarian of Saint 


Bary 
State 


relerence 


Le AONFAD 
We st 
W. Va 


Louis University 


Virginia Institute 


is now 


Cam™Mack has been appointed pub 
lications othcer of ACRI 

H. Caaventer has accepted an ap 
as editor of the California His 
effective in July 


net 


torical Ouarterly 


Joun CHarman, formerly assistant director 
for the humanities of the University of 
Nebraska head of the Art 
Department of the Minneapolis Public Li 
brary 


Library, is now 


K. Garoner has accepted an ap 
pointment to the librarianship of the Michi 
University Vietnamese 


gan State Project in 


Gases became director of the 


library of the 
vucla in 


Vene 
1957. The 
University has recently acquired a handsome 
with a 


Central University of 


Caracas February 16 
library building 
1,500,000 volumes 


new capacity of 


formerly assist 
New York 


ssor 


FRancomw Xavirk Geonpin 
ant librarian in economics at the 
Publi 
and chiet of the De partment of Government 


Library how inte 
Publications of the 


brary 


Rutgers University Li 
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Evetyn R. Hansen is reference assistant at 
Baker Library, Dartmouth College 


Guy R. Lyte, director of libraries, Emory 
University, Georgia, is teaching at the Keio 
Library School, Japan July. Mr. 


Lyle is the first appointee in the new Rocke 


throug! 


feller supplementary grant program, which 
makes possible the appointment of a foreign 

Keio for three 
corollary 


librarian at months cach 


year. As a outstanding Japazese 
librarians will be given assignments in this 


country 


Wittam B. Mereprrn is assistant to the 
director of the Division of Acquisitions and 
Baker Dartmouth 


Preparations at Library 


College 
Mus 
ian at Hampton Institute 


Mims is circulation librar 
Hampton, Va 


\. Grace 


Mary Nort has been appointed curator 
of the Abernethy Collection of the Middle 
bury College Library, Middlebury, Vt 


FRikA SCHINN is cataloger at Baker Li 


brary, Dartmouth College 


Ray Scniurrer, until recently librarian of 
the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Studies 
for Delense 


is now librarian of the Institute 


Analyses Systems = Evaluation 


Group, Washington, D. ¢ 


Weapons 


Armour Taytor is librarian of the 
Saint 


Lest 
School of Commerce and Finance of 


Louis University 


Jorma Vaino has been ap 
pointed librarian of the University of Hel 
singfors. Employed by the library 
1939, he had been acting librarian since the 
Lauri O. Tudeer, 


since 


death of his predecessor 
in 1954 

Mas. Minnie WALL is head of the Catalog 
Department of the Alabama Polytechnic In 
stitute Library 
CHARLES WARREN is circulation librarian 


of the University of New Mexico Library 


Mas. Rusy Mar 
readers’ services and assistant professor of 
Indiana State Teachers 


is chief of 


library science at the 
College, Terre Haute 

Cron. W. is head of circulation 
of the University of Arizona Library 
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Lawrence C. Waeoen, librarian of the 
Jobo Carter Brown Library in Providence 
since 1923, has announced his retirement, 
effective July 1, 1957 
Mr. Wroth has re 
cently been awarded 
the Gold Medal of 
the Bibliographical 
Society Ihe only 
other American ever 
to earn the Society's 
Gold Medal was Wil 
berforce Eames, who 
received it in 1929 
Mr. Wroth has been 
active as a librarian 
lor more than fifty 
Lawrence C. WRoTn years. He is as widels 

known as a typo 
graphic expert and historian as for his bib 
hographic accomplishments 


James Goopwin Hopcson will retire as di 
rector of libraries at Colorado State Uni 
versity (formerly Colorado A. & M. College) 
at the end of June. Mr. Hodgson joined the 
staff there in 1936 and became director of 
libraries in 1944. His long professional ca 
reer began in 1916 when he was an assistant 
in legislative reference service at the New 


York State Library and included four years 


Haroin Gopparp Rucc, associate librar 
ian emeritus of Dartmouth College, died at 
Hanover, N. H., February 13, at the age of 
74. From the time of his graduation from 
Dartmouth, in 1906, until his retirement in 
1955. Mr. Ruge was associated with Baker 
Library at Dartmouth. He had been cura 
tor of the rare book collections and the col 
lege archives. An avid collector of literary 
material on Vermont, he also owned a valu 
able collection of Robert Frost poetry, most 
of which he gave to Baker Library 

Bare LAsAReANU, director general of the 
library of the Academy of the Roumanian 
People’s Republic, died January 19, 1957 

Jean Anker, editor of Library Research 


Monographs, Libn, and Centaurus and di 


MAY, 1957 


Retirements 


Necrology 


as Librarian at the International Institute of 
Agriulture in Rome. He has been widely 
known for his publications in the field of li 
brarianship, both as an author and as an 
editor. Well grounded in sociology as well 
as librarianship, Mr. Hodgson compiled sev 
eral of the wellknown Reference Shelf 


volumes 


Caroune Wrirremorr, a member of the 
staff of the Dartmouth College Library since 
1929 and chief catalog librarian since 1945 
retired December $1, 1956. Miss Whittemore 
received her B.A. from Radcliffe College in 
1919, a certificate from N. Y. State Library 
School in Albany in 1923, and a M.S. from 
Columbia School of Library Service in 1929 
She was a member of the staff of the Brook 
line, Mass., Public Library from 1921-1927, 
serving as head cataloger during the last 
four years of that period. During the aca 
demic year 194041, while on leave from 
Dartmouth, she taught cataloging at Colum 
bia 


Mas. Grapys Lewis, head of the Acquisi 
tions Department of the University of Cal 
ifornia at Davis Library, retired in October, 
1956 


Mary Froyp, librarian of Eastern Ken 
tucky State College, retired February 1, 1957 


rector of the Scientific. Medical section of the 
University of Copenhagen Library since 
1945, died in January, 1957. A member of 
the staff of the University Library since his 
graduation in 1917, Anker was widely rec 
ognized as a leader in Scandinavian librar 
ianship Perhaps his most important contri 
bution was the classed catalog of the scien 
tihe and medical literature in University 
Library. His accounts of this job rank among 
the classics in the literature of classification 
Anker was also a leading authority on bird 
books and bird art, on which he published 
a definitive work which appeared as a 
Festschrift on the occasion of the establish 
ment of Section B (Science and Medicine) of 
the University of Copenhagen Library 


All This and K. C. Steaks, Too 


Mississippians brag that their roads 
are good because they were built late, 
that the state profited from the errors 
of road builders in other areas and built 
the best. The Kansas City Conference of 
ALA promises to be cool and comfort 
because Kansas City is in a hot cli 
mate. All the hotels and meeting rooms 
will be air-conditioned 

Cheat the heat in Kansas City. As Bob 
Talmadge commented in the ALA Bul- 
letin for March, “Fortunes in air-condi 
tioning have been made in Kansas City 


able 


during the last decade, and hotels, stores, 
and public buildings, including many of 
the area's libraries, are cool havens from 
the midsummer sun 
Heat or high water, the Kansas City 
Conterence promises to be an interesting 
meeting for ACRL. There will be no 
-“otheial” ACRL, hotel, but the Phillips 
has been suggested as an informal head 
quarters for college and research librar 
The complete (though still tentative) 
ALA conference program appears in the 
11.4 Bulletin for May. members 
will certainly want to be present for the 
general sessions on the evenings of June 
24, 27, and 28. The final milestone of re 
organization should be passed at one of 
those ACRL's own 
ship meeting will be held in the after 
noon of Thursday, June 27. The Junior 
College Libraries Section is undertaking 


meetings member 


an especially ambitious program, with 


meetings scheduled the 26th, 27th, and 
28th. The and the Teacher 
Training Institutions sections plan a 
joint meeting on the morning of June 
27. The Pure and Applied Science Sec 
tion will hold a meeting at the Linda 
Hall Library June 25. Also on June 25 
will be an open program by the Rare 
Books Committee. The University Li 
braries Section will conduct a full pro- 
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gram on faculty status of librarians June 
26. There will be something for every 
body, including a jaunt to Bob Vosper's 
University of Kansas Library on the 
“free” afternoon (June 26) 

Yes, there will be something for every 
body at Kansas City—except that the 
Kansas City Athletics will be on the road. 
A young, modern metropolis, the city of 
fers the advantages of a big town with 
ingratiating, small-town hospitality. Its 
Twelfth Street (of “Twelfth Street Rag” 
fame) and its Country Club Plaza com 
bine to lend a metropolitan air to the 
“Heart of 

A variety of opportunities suggest 
activi 


America 
themselves for extra-conference 
ties: the open-air Starlight Theatre, Kan 
William Rockhill Nel 
Art and Mary Atkins Mu 
Arts; for the strictly li 
brary Richard Sealock's exten 
sive Kansas City Public Library system, 
the Library of the University of Kansas 
City (with an collection of 
Western Americana), the new Linda 
Hall Library of Science and Technology, 
the Library of the University of Kansas 
Medical Center, the Federal Reserve Li 
brary, and the morgue of the world-fa- 
mous Kansas City Star 

On its formal opening the week after 
ALA Conference, the Harry S. Truman 
Library in nearby Independence will of 
fer special attraction for visitors. Confer 
ence visitors are promised the special 
treat of a preview of this library 

The “Kansas City Kitty” of the Rudy 
Vallee era has been almost forgotten in 
this “Everything's Up-to-Date” era of 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, but a visit 
to the Conference will teach a new gen- 
eration why the old-timers used to sing 
of leaving everything and everywhere 
else “When Kansas City Kitty Smiled at 
R.B.H 


sas City Museum 
son Gallery of 
of Fine 


minded, 


seum 


extensive 
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Distriburion of 


Library Resources 


(Continued from page 188) 
cial libraries of research significance 
have been included in the revised com 
putations. [he figures may appear some 
what inconsistent, therefore, with those 
noted for library centers, and it should 
be understood that the differences are 
explained by the use of different bases 


for tabulation. Table IV and Map Il re 


TABLE IV 
Nomere or Votumes in Resrancn 
OF THe UnNirep STATES 


Rank Volumes 
| yors 1035 


14.041 .000 


OOK 


000 


oor 


x 


Illinois 

Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
000 
000 
ihe 


9 000 


4 

6 

6 


(wn 


lat 000 


rth Carolina 


MAY, 1957 


Rank 


1955 


TABLE \ 


Rate or OF VOLUMES IN 


Resrarncn Link oF 


Slale 


New Mexico 
blorida 
Arkansas 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Ceorgia 
Mississippi 
Texas 

Alabama 

West Virginia 
Arizona 
Oklahoma 
Washington 
Wyoming 
South Carolina 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Idaho 
Montana 
Colorado 
Oregon 
Vermont 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Nebraska 
Michigan 
Connecticut 
New York 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
Indiana 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Kansas 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
North Dakota 
New Hampshire 
Missouri 
Delaware 
Massachusetts 
California 
Maine 

lowa 

Rhode Island 

I ennesec 
Nevada 
National average 


re Untrep 
Srares 19535 vo 1955 


Per Cent 


of Increase 


471.1 
5 
2432 
2419 
210.1 
205.5 
2004 
198.2 
1874 
179.5 
170.9 
165.2 
151.5 
1496 
1450 
1874 
126.5 
5 5 
1174 
114.5 
1109 
109.5 
1046 
108.9 
103.0 
1016 
19 
a55 
79.7 
79.5 
7856 
7a 
174 
775 
63.1 
69 
42.2 


102.11% 
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| 
| 
” 
5 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
2 
13 
1045 tate | 1955 15 
16 ’ 
New York 69)) 17 
2 District of 
‘ imbia 4 10.348 23.357,000 18 
California 14.401 23.951.000 19 
4 Massachusetts | 951 000 
6 
2! 
4 23 
10 
a4 
12 25 
13 | Miss — 26 
14 Win 
15 Minne 27 
lf W ash 
17 | Iowa 28 
18 | Mar 29 
19 
21 Colorado y 1.425 098 000 SI 
22 Kansas 1% 1.643 OF 42 
23 Oregon 4 1.416.006 098,00 - 
24 Louisiana #18 000 797 $3 
4 (,eorgia 659 0 “4 
17 | Rhode Island 1,640,000 469 00% $5 
Tennessee 1.442.000 412,00 
0 | Alabama 763 000 2 292 $7 
Nebraska 947,000 1.931.900 $8 
Maine 1.046.0 1,706,000 
New Hampshire 948 000 1.693.000 40 
outh Carolina 4 4 1,483,000 
Utah ‘ 446,000 13 000 4! 
West Virginia ; 420,000 1.207 oof 2 
Arizona 425,00 1,187,000 
Arkansas 44 1,1 4% 
4 Vermont 440 00K 928,000 4 
41 | Montana ‘ 176.0 $48,000 “ 
4 Missisaipp: 4 OOM 000 45 
4 New Mexi 49 10) OO 677 000 16 
44 Delaware ‘ 14 557,000 
4 South Dakota 4 227 oO 475.000 47 
Wyoming 187,00 470,000 48 
4 North Dakota 4 2%4 456.000 
48 | Idab +s 167 178,000 49 
49 | Newada ‘ 175 006 249 00K 
Total 137,931.00 79,414,000 


veal the essential data. The ten states 
which were on top in 1955 maintained 
their eminence in 1955, though with 
several shifts in the order. For example, 
the District of Columbia moved up from 
fourth to second place, California went 
from second to third, and Massachusetts 
from third to fourth 

In the 20-year period, the total book 
resources of the country more than dou 
bled, going from 137,931,000 to 278,776,- 
000 Individual states ranged 
from New Mexico's whopping increase 


of 652 per cent down to Nevada's 42 per 


volumes 


TABLE VI 


PER CENT 
1016 
Delaware 774 
District of Columbia 145.0 
Maine 
Marviand 79.7 
Massachusetts 773 
786 


NORTHEAST 


Connecticut 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 3 
New Vork 
Pennsylvania 82.4 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 110.9 
West Virginia 1874 


Average 


PRR CENT 
“49 
625 
103.0 
95.5 

Missouri 7a 

Ohto 

Wisconsin 146 


Indiana 
lowa 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Average 
179.3 
170.9 
205.8 


Arizona 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
lexas 


Average 205.5 
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cent, as shown in Table V. The national 
average was 102 per cent increase. States 
which showed more than a 200 per cent 
growth were, in descending order, Flor 
ida, Arkansas, North Carolina, Louisi 
ana, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and Al 
abama. Thirty-nine states possessed more 
than one million volumes within their 
borders, and only five held less than 500,- 
000. 

By geographic areas (see Tables VI 
and VII), the largest percentage increas 
es took place in the Southwest and the 
Southeast, followed by the Northwest, 
Northeast, Midwest, and Far West. 


Rare ov Incerase oF Votowmrs in oF tue Unirep Srares From 1955 
ro 1995 sy Grocearnn 


AREA 


CENT 
2004 
$885 
171.1 
236.6 
135.5 
241.9 
210.1 


SOUTHEAST 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
C,corgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 24382 
South Carolina 149.6 
I ennessce 169 
Virginia 187.4 


Average 


PrR cent 
117.4 
126.5 
5 
103.9 
745 


NORTHWEST 


Colorado 
Idaho 

Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


12.1 


Average 


PAR Wrst Pre 


California “5 
Nevada ‘22 
Oregon 145 
Washington 165.2 


Average 793 
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Certain obvious conclusions emerge 
from these two comparative studies of 
the distribution of American library re 
sources over the last 20 vears. There is, 
for example, a wide gap still separating 
the haves and have-nots, though there 
are indications that the gap is gradually 
narrowing. The scholar and research 
worker in certain areas of the country 
continue to be seriously handicapped by 
the absence of adequate resources close 
at hand and must depend upon richer 
libraries clsewhere. Doubtless a realiza 
tion of this fact has spurred the rapid 
growth of collections in such regions as 


the Southeast and the Pacific Northwest. 
Sparse populations and economic factors 
are likely to retard indefinitely the de 
velopment of strong libraries in the 
Southwest and Northwest. The increas 
ing availability of library materials in 
micro-reproduction may alleviate some 
of the shortages. Also of value are broad 


programs of library cooperation, such 


as the Rocky Mountain and Pacif« 
Northwest Bibliographic Centers, ena 
bling those areas to make maximum use 
of their own facilities before turning to 
libraries elsewhere 


TABLE Vil: Noweer of Votowrs in Restancn of Untrep STATES By 


Appa 1955 


NORTHEAST 


Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Maine 
Marviand 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

West Virginia 


lotal 
MIDWEST 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Ohio 


Wisconsin 
Total 


ML THWEST 


Arizona 

New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
le 


MAY, 1957 


VOLUMES 
8.507 000 
557,000 
25.957 000 
1,706,000 
22,951,000 
1.693000 
8080000 
4.041.000 
14,697 000 
2 469,000 
000 
1.207 000 


126,081,000 


VOLUMES 
17.089 000 
6.520.000 
000 
ORR OOD 
5,700,000 
6.290.000 
6.195 000 


73,445,000 


Mes 
1.187 000 

677 000 
1.902 000 
6,716,000 


10,482,000 


SOUTHEAST 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Ceorgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
I ennessee 
Virginia 


NORTHWEST 


Colorado 
Idaho 

Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Total 


FAR WEST 


California 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 


Total 


2 292 000 
1.153.000 
2.553.000 
2 699000 
2.579.000 
2.797 000 

000 
000 
1483,000 
2412000 


26122000 


VOLUMES 
5.098 000 
3.045.000 
000 
Losi ooo 
O.000 
175.000 
1.390.000 
70.000 


000 


25,951,000 
249.000 
000 
415.000 


S1.692.000 
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Review Articles 


Copyright 


The 
Wittenberg. Cleveland 
(a $5 


of Literary Property. By 


lau Philip 


World Publishing 


Philip Wittenberg, who is a lecturer in 


law at Columbia University, attempts here 
to provide a book on literary property “writ 
ten for the layman in law who is profe ssional 


held of 


publish and distribute in the various media 


im the writing, and for those who 


of communication 
The first chapter deals with the develop 


ment of the concept of literary property 


This is followed by discussions of common 


law literary property, statutory copyright 


international copyright, plagiarism, piracy 


and infringement, as well as of fair use, quo 


tation, burlesque, and permissions. The parts 
of the book 


property, im the 


which do not deal with literary 


sense of common law or 


statutory copyright, cover the protection of 


names and titles, protection of ideas, the 


problems of libel, the right of privacy, and 


the general problem of censorship 
The Law of Literary Property is less heavy 


going than most such books because of its 


careful selection of cases to illustrate prin 


ciples rather than to provide full documen 
tation. However, under the present copy 


Wit 


tenberg has to give examples of exceptions 


right laws it is not surprising that Mr 


for many of the principles he states 
Some of 
kor example 


the book's definitions are con 


fusing in attempting to dif 
ferentiate among plagiarism, piracy, and in 


fringement Mr. Wittenberg says, “Piracy is 
Sometimes it is legally cul 
Then 


consituted 


just plain theft 
pable as infringement, sometimes not.’ 
he gives examples, as if they 
piracy, of the compilation into an anthology 
which the 


ol works on copyright had ex 


pired or never existed. Elsewhere in the 
book he points out that many types of things 


little dif 


v¢ should castigate as piracy 


are in the public domain, It is a 


whiy 


to see 
the use of materials that belong to the pub 


lic. As be “the 


but there appears to be no reason 


says authors had no re 


course, 
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for believing that the law intended for them 
to have any their copyright 
had expired or if they had published with 


recourse once 
out copyright 

Such minor errors as this are all too easy 
to find in any book in this very complic ated 
held, and obviously Mr 
book to make 
own copyright attorney. He 
contributions his semi-popular presenta 


Wittenberg does not 
reader his 
does make real 


intend this cach 


tion of the subject and in recognition of the 
recent trend towards the use of other means, 
such as the law of unfair competition, to 
protect such things as titles, which are spe 
cifically not included in the copyright 

It is doubtful that the slight treatments 
ot the 


law of libel or of the issues of censor 


ship add much to the book. Furthermore, 
the right of users to make private use of 
copyright materials, whether in the original 
or photocopy, is barely touched upon, Nev 


ertheless, the book as a whole can be com 
mended as an atte mpt to provide a readable 
Ralph R 


discussion of this confused field 
Shaw, Rutgers University 


Recent Foreign Books on 


The Graphic Arts, 


Bibliography, and 


Library Science 


Heinrich Roloff’s Beitrdge cur Geschichte 
der Universtdtsbibliothek Rostock im 19 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig, Otto 
1955; Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 
heft,” 79 
history of a major German university library 


Harrassowitz, 
“Bei 
is a significant contribution to the 


It is not a comprehensive history, for it deals 
with two major aspects of Rostock's deve lop 
ment in the last century. The first part de 
scribes Friedrich Wilhelm Roénnberg’s plan 
for the reorganization of the library in 1850, 
and the second is concerned with the library 
of Ferdinand Kimmerer (1784-1841) and its 
incorporation into the University of Rostock 


Library 
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As 1817 Gottlieb 
Huschke had mad proposals for reorganiza 


early as Immanuel 
tion of the library, and Rénnberg’s plan tied 
into Huschke's. The 
the University of Géttingen Library in the 


significant progress in 


eighteenth century under Georg Matthiae 
and, above ali, C. G. Heyne, was the model 
for Rostock and other German university 
libraries as well. Roloff traces Ronnberg's 


Rostock 


particularly in respect to cata 


life and his work to modernize the 
collections 
loging. A decade later the Kammerer Library 
of 12,000 
material and Mecklenburgica, was acquired 
Roloff outlines Kimmerer’s life 
and collector and analyzes the significance of 
both parts ol Roloff’s study are 


volumes, distinguished for legal 


as a scholar 


his library 
based on careful and discriminating study of 
Rostock as 


much of which is in local Mecklen 


manuscripts in well as printed 
material 
burg publications 

Reihe B of 


Arbeiten 
der Sowjetunion und den Lindern der Volks 


A promising new series is 


“Bibliothekswissenschaftlicher aus 
demokratie in deutscher Obersetzung,” since 
it will bring some important studies of Rus 
sian and other Soviet libraries into the read 
ing scope of Western European and Amer 
Whatever 


about East Germany and other people's de 


ican scholars else may be said 


mocracies, they have served as a useful chan 
nel for transmitting Soviet scholarship to the 
West. The first number in this series is the 
first volume of M. M. Klevenskil's history of 
the Lenin State Library, Geschichte der Rib 
liothekh des Moskauer Offentlichen und Rum 
jancev Museums (Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 
1955 

as 1913 that “In every 
are clements of a dem 


Lenin wrote as late 


national culture there 


ocratic and socialistic culture, even though 
undeveloped, for in every nation there is an 
industrious and exploited group whose con 
create a demo 


Whether or 
not the sponsors and the staff of the old Mos 


ditions of life undeniably 


cratic and socialistic culture 
cow Public Library were iInciplEent socialists 
fact that 


was to 


larger 
kernel of what 
Library after the October 


they created the 
be the Lenin State 
Revolution. In the 
founding of the 


as important as the 


half century between the 
Lenin's state 
ten-fold, 


thanks to the mcorporation of several signif 


library and 


ment, the collections grew almost 


MAY, 1957 


cant private collections (described in detail 
by Klevenskil) and to depository privileges; 
Czarist 
funds were 


should be given the 


book 


existent, space in the building was exhausted, 


but no credit 


treasury, lor regular non 
and funds for personal services were mini 
mal 
Klevenskil 
history of the distinguished predecessor of 
the Lenin Library 
importance tor the cultural life of the pre 
Soviet state 
the lines, a skill that is essential in handling 


not only analyzes the factual 


but he also shows its basic 


At times one must read between 
the products of historical scholarship in the 
people's democracies, but this fact in no way 
to Klevenskil for 
writing 4 masterful account of a great nine 


diminishes the credit duc 


teenth century library 


Gornic Binpines 


In 1951 Ernst Kyriss, the noted student of 
Gothic 
gotische Einbdande tm alten deutschen Sprach 
Max Hettler, 1951). This 
great work was based on a quarter of a cen 


binding, brought out his Verzierte 


gebret (Stuttgart 
tury of research in the major south German 
Munich Staatsbiblio 
thek) and in the libraries of Praha and Olo 
Ihe very 
volved in the 


libraries (exce pt the 


mouc considerable « xpense in 


publication ol a work with 
relatively limited appeal compelled the pub 
lisher to space the volumes of plates over a 
Thus it 1953 


was to publish the 


period of years was not until 


that Mr. Hettler 
1. Tafelband, containing illustrative material 


able 


for the first three sections of the text volume 
(bindings identified as coming from known 
binders 


monasteries, bindings of which the 


are known by name, and bindings identified 


by initials or the arms of Augsburg and 
Praha). Three years later, in 1956, we have 
the 2. Vafelband covering binderies which 


may be located in a speciic community, A 
third and final volume of plates, to cover 
bindings which cannot be assigned to a ope 
cihte locality, is scheduled for publication in 
1958 

In many respects the second volume of 
plates is the most important one, for it is a 
highly significant chapter in the history of 
concerned (Augsburg, Er 


art im the cities 


furt, Esslingen, Cologne, ipzig, Memmin 
gen, Nuremburg, Tibingen, and Ulm) 
There are 52 binders in this section, and 
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thei extends from about 1470 to 
140 that of the Augsburg 
binder identified by the roll showing a hunt 
no less than 309 
bindings. In the Ulm 
identified by the dragon roll, we have a bind 
er whose extraordinarily rich stock of orna 
ments included 144 different 
cight different rolls. Certain cities were iden 
material 


activity 


In one -instance 


ing scene, Kyriss found 


case of the binder 


stamps and 


tied by characteristic dies, and the 


selected from Kyriss’ enormous archive of 


rubbings for reproduction in this volume of 
plates is the most typical, It was patently im 
possible to reproduce all the different dies 


but those which are included are sufficient 
to help the librarian, collector, or dealer in 
Gothic bindings 


identifying most of the 


which are likely to pass through his hands 
On the lefthand page tor each group of 

bindings there are photographs of rubbings 

original size 


im the of the most frequently 


used and most characteristic dies; and on the 


right hand page there is a photograph of 
a full binding belonging to this group, with 
and call number. It is 


dimensions, location 


a sad commentary on barriers to scholarly 
communication in our day that two Leipzig 
groups could not be represented by photo 
graphs of full bindings, since all but one of 
the 87 volumes in these two groups are in 
Praha and Olomouc. All reproductions are 


executed with meticulous care and are re 


markably clear 

The prices of DM 70. for the second vol 
ume of plates, of DM 90. for the first vol 
ume of plates, and of DM 25. for the text 
volume, are hardly to be considered exorbi 
tant in view of the great expense of publish 
works. The and faith of 


ing such courage 


the publisher in making the investment to 


produce this monumental work can only be 
matched by the diligent scholarship of the 
lo Ernest Kyriss, the 
immeasurable debt for compiling a 


suthor world’s greatest 


authority on bindings, we owe an 
defini 
tive work on one of the most important of 
all periods in the history of binding 


Viennese Ants 


Between 1897 and 1918 the Verein fiir 
Geschichte der Stadt Wien published a mon 
umental Geschichte der Stadt Wien covering 
the period from the beginnings to 1740. A 


new series, which will contain some ten vol 
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umes, will carry the development of the city 
from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the present day 
of the city’s history and as such it will be a 
work for the 
Vienna is virtually the history of the 


It will cover all aspects 


history of 
whole 


major reference 
Danube basin 
The first volume of the 
chichte der bildenden Kunst in 
enna, Hermann Boéhlaus Nachf 
tually part 2 of volume VII (continuing the 


new series, Ges 
Wien (Vi 
1955) is 
volume numbering of the old series), since 
part I, on architecture and the plastic arts 
is still in preparation but will appear soon 
The present volume consists of two parts 
Walther Buchowiecki's “Geschichte der Mal 
Poch-Kalous’ 
Ren 


termi 


erei in Wien” and Margarethe 
“Das Wiener Kunsthandwerk seit der 
Neither 


nus ante quem of 1740; for 


aissance essay observes the 
while there are 
excellent treatments of Viennese medieval 
architecture by K. Lind and A. W. Neumann 
in the old series, there is nothing about 
painting and the minor arts and crafts in 
the first six volumes 

Buchowiecki's study is comprehensive, ex 
tending from the Middle Ages through 1918 
It covers all aspects of painting, but it is 
particularly interesting to the student of the 
book for the 


Austria 


history of the discussion of il 


lumination in medieval Among the 
nearly 100 plates at the end of the volume 
there are reproductions ol pages from Jo 
hannes lroppau's Gospels, the Ratio 
nale Duranti, the Bellum (Mar 
tinus Opifex), all in the Austrian National 


von 
Proianum 


Library, and also a picture of Daniel Gran's 
famous fresco on the cupola of the library 
Poch-Kalous’ essay covers arts based on met 
1520 
student of 


al, wood, and porcelain, mainly from 
to 1918. Unfortunately for the 
book history, there 


portant Viennese hand binding tradition 


is nothing about the im 


PALEOGRAPHY 


One of the useful 
American studies published in recent times 
is Agustin Millares’ Album de paleografid 
hispanoamericana de los sglos XVI y XVU 
(Mexico 
gratia e¢ Historia, 1955), 3 vols. The 


COM panions to 


Instituto Panamericano de Geo 
first vol 
ume consists of the text and four basic ta 
bles, viz 


symbols for svilables, and abbreviations 


individual letters, ligatures, special 
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second volume contains excellent reproduc 
tions of Hispanic manus ripts from 1176 to 
1643, and the third volume contains tran 
scriptions with commentaries and indications 
ot published editions when such exist 

Since Hispanic-American paleography 
bears essentially the same characteristics as 
the continental Spanish, a substantial pro 
portion of this work is devoted to Spanish 
manuscripts. Millares’ extensive studies in 
this held have equipped him with facility 
and authority, and the work is as useful to 
medievalists as it is to students of early Amer 
ican history. The introductory volume even 
contains notes on pre-Carolingian hands in 
Spain, and subsequently it traces the rise of 
the Spanish national hands. There are chap 
ters on writing materials in medieval Spain 
and on the developme nt of abbre Viations 
suspensions, and contractions. The chapter 
on the use of Roman and Arabic numerals 
is particularly enlightening 

In ce aling with the de velopme nt of Span 
ish hands in the New World, the authors are 
meticulous in providing adequate back 
ground in terms of Incan, Mayan, and Aztec 
cultures. Nevertheless, the development ol 
Spanish hands in the New World was essen 
tially similar to what had happened in the 
old Metropolis, and little additional knowl 
edge other than an understanding of local 
conditions is necessary to read Hispanic 
American texts 

Ihe first volume is copiously annotated 
with bibliographical references, and there 
are numerous facsimile illustrations other 
than the four basic tables The first volume 
has a bibliographical index and a general 
index of subjects. The facsimiles in the se 
ond volume have been chosen with greatest 
care to bring together a representative 
group of texts from all pertinent periods and 
localities and to provide illustrations of all 
the complex forms current in Spanish and 
Hispanic-American hands. The Album is an 
essential reference tool for all students of 
carly Hispanic-American history, and as a 
paleographical treatise it ranks with the mod 
ern classics in this field 


Principrs 


Ihe ninth volume in the handy litth 
(,rafisha Institutets Shriftserie is Bror Ols 
son's Editiones principes ai hlassisha forfat 
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fare (Stockholm, Gebers, 1954). Although 
typographical historians long have been con 
cerned with the first appearance of classical 
texts in print, this is the first monogra phic 
survey of the subject. Dibdin'’s An Introduc 
tron to Rare and Valuable Editions of the 
Greck and Latin Classics (4th ed., 1827) and 
his catalog of Earl Spencer's incunabula are 
among the first modern bibliographical works 
to deal with editiones principes. The “Mos 
tra di ‘edizioni princip: ” in the sixth vol 
ume of the Atti (Rome, 1983) of the first 
World Congress of Libraries and Bibliog 
raphy deals with editiones principes printed 
in Italy. The first volume of Schottenloher’s 
Biicher bewegten die Welt (Stuttgart, 1951) 
his essay on “Handschriftenforschung und 
Buchdruck im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert” in 
the Gutenberg-Jahrbuch for 1931. the second 
volume of J. EF. Sandys’ A History of Classi 
cal Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908) are also 
worth-while modern works on this subject 

Olsson's main concern is quite naturally 
with Italy, where most of the first printed 
editions of classical authors appeared, He 
gives special attention to typographical che 
sign, and his treatment of Greek typography 
and of Aldus Manutius’ introduction of ita! 
ics and small formats is particularly useful 
While relatively few editiones principes ap 
peared outside Italy, Olsson does give appro 
priate attention to northern | uropean print 
ers such as Frobenius, the Etiennes, and Plan 
tin, whose presses issued the first printed edi 
tions of a number of classic il works Finally 
there is a short chapter on collections and 
collectors of editiones principes and a chron 
ological table of the first appearance of clas 
sical authors in print. Olsson tells his story 
in a highly readable style, and his text re 
veals a broad knowledge ol Classical sholar 
ship and typographical history 

The tenth volume in the Crafisha Institu 
tets Shriftserie is a translation of Josiah 
Henry Benton's John Baskerville Type 
Founder and Printer, 1706-1775 and the 
eleventh volume is a sort of sequel to Ben 
ton’s study. It is Robert Diehl's lively story 
of Beaumarchais als Nachfolver Baskerville’s 
Entstchungsgeschichte dey Achler Voltaire 
fusgabe in Baskerville Typen, originally 
published in 1925 and translated for the 
Grafiska Institutet by Kurt Blomquist two 
decades later. The twelfth volume is still an 
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Bernard 
Siory of 
Agne I 


English 
ite 


translated by 


other translation trom 
Lewis’ Behind the Type The 
Frederw W 
Anderson 


(,oudy 


Maairime History 


A salty bibliography by a distinguished |i 
brary administrator is Svensk spohistorish lit 
18001943 (Stockholm, SjOhistoriska 
1956) by Uno Willers, head li 
brarian of the Royal Library in Stockholm 
There are 1,476 titles of books and articles 


in 26 classifications covering all aspects of 


tevatur 


Samfundet 


Sweden's civil and naval maritime history 


from to 1945 
Nothing publishe d before 1800 was included 


[here is an author index 


and the terminal date was chosen due to the 
in annual bibliography of 


ition of 
Sjohustorish drsbok 


maritime history in the 
beginning in 1944. Willers omits reviews and, 
for the most part, articles appearing in the 
daily press He does record hundreds of ar 
ticles in obscure periodicals and books of 
local interest, and it is most likely that many 
at all in this 


ol his entries are not available 


country 
For the 
eral ot the 


lover of the sea and its lore, sev 
classifications offer much attrac 
tive material. The 20 titles on piracy include 
BKaltic freebooters. The 382 


titles of collected biography contain some 


stirring tales of 


important maternal on obscure personalities 


in Swedish history. The seven tithes on win 


ter navigation have some significant contr 
butions on problems of shipping in northern 
Willers and the Sjéhistoriska Sam 


fundet have given us a valuable bibliography 


waters 
on one of the key aspects of Swedish history 


Union Last 


\ sientheant recent union list is the Cat 
delle 
tenti in varie biblioteche di Roma e Firenze 
(Rowe Biblioteca 
Copia Vatiana dell’ Indice di Arte Cristiana, 
1955 
libraries in Rome and two in Florence, ac 
their 


alogo pubbli peri pliche esis 


Apostolica Vaticana, 


It includes 8.771 titles of serials in 24 


cording to the records of holdings 
1955 The elds 


appear in the 


included 
Princeton Art 


through cover 


those which 
Index (of which a copy was prese nted to the 
Vatican in 1952 by Cardinal Spellman), viz., 
history, philology, art, and moral disciplines 


Fach entry contains title, place, date, and 


949 


volumes held by each library (indicated by 


symbol). Entry is under title, although there 


is a geographical guide to publications ar 
ranged by country and by place. There is 
latter table 


subdivided by 


some inconsistency in the since 


most countries are cities, 
whereas the USSR is divided by occupied 
countries (Esthonia, not Latvia, 
not Riga, etc.). On the whole the 


with occasional minor slips 


Dorpat 
informa 
thon i accurate 
such as the location of the University of 
Puerto Rico in San Juan rather than Rio 
Piedras. The key to the 


hours, address, telephone number 


symbols includes 
and an 
nual vacation dates of cach library 

Rome are surprisingly 


rich in obscure serials, especially Slavic and 


The libraries of 


Eastern European titles. There is a repre 
sentative collection of titles from both Amer 
icas, although no more than might be ex 
pected in one of our stronger Latin Amer 
Publications of some of the 


difheult to 


ican collections 


eastern Christian groups, often 
get, are frequent 

The one dithculty in using this union list 
is the lack of corporate entry, Even the geo 


graphical index is inadequate, since the loca 


tion of the publications of the Linguistix 


Society of America or of the American Philo 
logical Association in Baltimore (because of 
the imprint) is of little help. In the proposed 
official 


societies and corporate bodies would be use 


new edition an index of names of 


\ New Eprrion 

The first edition of the late Karl Loffler’s 
Einfitihrung in die Katalogkunds appeared 
shortly before his death in 1955, and for a 
number of years it was standard equipment 
for German This 
published by Hiersemann in 1956, was edited 
by Norbert Fischer, librarian of the 
Patent Ofhce in Munich. ‘The 


ganization of material as conceived by Lot 


librarians new edition, 
German 


formal or 


and Fischer has sim 


dele 


fler has been retained 
ply brought the text up to date by 
tions and additions 

There are four main sections: historical 
and 


short 


the author catalog, the classed catalog 


the subject catalog; and there is a 


chapter on printed catalogs and on catalog 
collection. The great 


ing a small 


value of this work for librarians outside the 


private 
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COLLEGE 


Germanies is the historical and comparative 
Not only 
but also throughout the work there is infor 


approach in the historical section 
mation on the complicated, often even pic 
turesque development of different aspects of 
cataloging in German libraries 

Lifiier’s well-ce veloped sense of humor 
and whimsy appears throughout his book, 
although always with appropriate restraint. 
In many cases it serves him effectively in 
illustrating difhcult points such as corporate 
authorships or the re lationships of the classed 
books on the 


catalog to arrangement of 


shelves Bibliographical relerences are very 
few, and there is no summary bibliography 
Lifiier’s skill in synthesis and in selecting 
the key points for emphasis obviates the 
need of an extensive bibliograyhical appa 
ratus 

The new edition of Léiffler’s Einfiihrung 
deserves to be widely read on this side of the 
\tlantic as a useful exposition of typical 
Continental practices. It makes considerably 
than the 


Instruktion, 


better reading none-too-exciting 


Preussische and it is just as 


enlightening 
CATALOGING Cope 


The third edition of Katalogiseringsregler 
Bibliote her (Oslo 1955 "Norsk 
Bibliotekforenings SmAskrifter,” 6) is the first 


for norshe 


revision of the Norwegian cataloging code in 
seventeen years. The history of this code goes 
back to 1918 


Association appointed a committee to draw 


when the Norwegian Library 


up a code. After a great deal of preliminary 


work, the first edition came out in 1925. The 
second edition of 1938 made no basic 
changes except in form. Even in the first 


edition the variant practices of the Univer 
Oslo 
library) 


sity of Library (also the Norwegian 


national were noted, inasmuch as 


the University Library represented an older 


tradition, and in the second edition a double 


column was introduced to set varying rules 
of the Norwegian Library Association and 
the University Library side by side. The 
third edition again shows no important 


changes 
One of the most striking aspects of Nor 
similarity 


wegian cataloging practice is the 
to the 


American tradition probably due to 
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the influence of the late J. C. M. Hanson 
and of Norwegians who studied in American 
schools. It is rather 


library interesting to 


note the contrast in double columns in the 
chapters dealing with corporate entry, for 
follows the Conti 
title 


Anglo-American 


the University Library 


nental tradition of entry under where 


as the code follows prac 
tice. In other minor points the contrast is 
also enlightening. The Norwegian code is 
one of the most useful for students of com 


parative cataloging practices 


PHYSICIANS 


The important role of physicians in li 
brary deve lopme nt im Germany since the 
mid-eighteenth century is the subject of Gun 


ter Mann's Die medizinischen Lesegesell 
schaften in Deutschland (Cologne, Greven 
Verlag, 1956 Arbeiten aus dem Bibliothe 


kar-Lehrinstitut des Landes Nordrhein-West 
fallen,” As 1764 there 
reading circle of Berlin physicians, and in 


early as was a 


1773 the physicians and pharmacists of Stral 
As the 


of medical publications grew in geometrical 


sund formed a reading circle volume 


progression in the late cighteenth and the 


nineteenth centuries, the medical reading 
circles and subsequently, medical society li 
braries spread all over the Germanies. Med 


ical society libraries in such me tropolitan cen 


ters as Hamburg, Munich, and Vienna at 
tained the status of major research colle 
tions 

Mann has examined in detail numerous 


ouvol-theway sources for German medical 


history to bring his facts together His con 
that the 


profession had a major part in the rise of 


clusions indicate clearly medical 


the. scholarly collections which were a 


A 
mainstay olf German sience im the nine 


teenth and twentieth centuries. There is an 


exhaustive bibliography and an appendix 
with 21 plates, containing portraits of lead 
ers in the medical reading circles, facsimiles 
of their records, schedules and maps of the 
reading circles, lists of journals, and tables 
showing the number of medical journals in 
Germany trom 1760 to the end of the 
teenth Lawrence § 


University of Kentucky Libraries 


rine 


century Thompson 
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University Self-Study 


The New York Uniweruty Self-Study. Final 
Report. New York: New York University 
Press, 1956. 286 119p 


The report of the New York University 
selistudy, supported by the Carnegie Cor 


poration, is a document which will be of 


value to all those engaged in 
Although it was a self-study, 
George D. Stod 
\. Stratton 


Directing Committee. The 


considerable 
higher education 
three outside educators 
dard, Carter Davidson, and | 
comprised the 
chapter content for the first part of the re 
port (286 pages) includes major conclusions 
and recommendations of the group on the 
various units and activities of the university 
Thirty-one recommendations are proposed 


The second part ol the report consists of 
appendices involving reports submitted by 
departments, abstracts, reports and notes of 
conferences, reports of special committees 
and advisory groups, student and alumni con 
an outline of the community 


tributions, and 


services and activities of the University 
Chapter XVI of the report is devoted to 
The Many of the 


problems that are associated with a scattered 


University Libraries 


urban university are found in the examina 
library Although the 
law library is well housed and adequately 


tion of the situation 


serviced, other units of the library system are 


in need of much improvement. There are 


prospects for new housing for the medical 


Many of the 


of more adequate support 


library collections are in need 
The report notes 

The Sell Study Committee has atte mopted to 
set reasonable goals for the improvement of 
goals 


the libraries of the University. These 


nevertheless require considerable expansion 
both of physical facilities and of book col 
lections. It would be unrealistic for this in 
“itution to attempt to duplicate the largest 
libraries, but it is essential that there be suf 
hooks stack 


professional library assistance to meet the 


fheient seating and space, and 


needs of a varied and sound professional pro 
gram.” 

Attention is given to the special problems 
with many commut 


of an urban university 


ing, part-time and evening students. These 


students, who in most Cases spend considerable 


2H 


time in work outside the University, make 
special demands upon the libraries for mate- 
rials needed in their course work Multiple 
copies, adequate lending regulations, gen- 
erous hours of opening, and professional li- 
brary assistance must be provided them if 
they are to make their educational programs 
most effective 

Although consideration was given to the 
possible remodeling of a major part of the 
main building at Washington Square for li 
brary purposes, it was decided that the re- 
sults would not warrant the expenditures in 
volved, instead, the committee recommended 
that a “high priority be given to the con 
library at Washington 


Square, designed in general along the lines 


struction of a new 


suggested in this Report.” The four features 
of the proposed structure include (1) a study 
hall and reserve book room on the ground 
floor, with a seating capacity for perhaps | 
000; (2) four divisional reading rooms, seat 
ing 250 students each, on the second floor; 


also provisions for creative arts and com 
munication, with considerable space for au 
dio-visual materials: (3) a central stack area, 
number of carrels and cubicles 

students; and (4) adequate 


About 3,000,000 cubic feet 


with a large 
for graduate 
for the staff 
needed 


space 
would be 

Modernization of the Gould Library at 
University Heights was also recommended 
This monumental-type structure requires con 
siderable interior remodeling in order to 
make it effective for present-day library serv 
ice. Among the suggestions made for improve 
ment is the conversion of the circular audi 


torium under the reading room into stack 
space 

Although the 
union catalogs to hasten service between the 


Washington Square and the Heights libraries 


possibility of developing 


was considered, it was decided that it was 


too expensive. Instead, it was suggested that 
communication be developed through tel 
ephone, teletype, and improved messenger 
The possibilities of television and 


briefly 


seTvice 


facsimile transmission were noted 
Photoduplication was indicated as a med 
ium which could be applied more extensively 

Attention is given to the general support 
for the book 


noted that “New York University cannot de 


collections, and the committee 


velop its graduate program adequately with 
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out a substantial increase in its annual ex 


penditures for books. A major capital outlay 


to remedy accumulated deficiencies of the 
past ts also indicated.” Undoubtedly the ere« 
tion of a new library would be of direct help 
to the university in its efforts to de velop the 
collections. In the last few years there has 
been some serious questioning of the expan 
sion of university libraries, but at New York 
University it has been pointed out that “un 
the over-all instructional 


gram would be improved if better library fa 


questionably pro 
cilities were available.” Educators and libratr 
ians alike know that quality education re 
Maurice F 


quires a quality library service 


Tauber, Columbia University 


Modern Archives 


Modern Archives; Principles and Tech 
niques. By T. R. Schellenberg. Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1956 2417p 


$5 


National Ar 
beginning of a 


Ihe establishment of the 
1934 marked the 
in archives administration in the 


chives in 
new 
United States. While a few de partments of 
and some of the 


the national government 


state governments had made contributions 
to the developme nt ot a science of archival 
management, the United States had been 
until that time decidedly backward in com 
parison with some European countries. In 
the past twenty-two years, however, the Unit 
ed States has made up for much of the time 
lost. Not only do we now have a well_organ 
ized archival agency for the national govern 
ment, with record management programs in 
the government departments to supplement 
the work of the National Archives. but we 
also have improved facilities for preserving 
and administering archives in a number of 
the states. In this period we have also seen 
the establishment of the Society of Amer 
wan Archivists in 1936, an association which 
has done much to further our knowledge of 
the prin iples and practices of archival man 
work of its commit 
and its quar 


fre hist, 


agement through the 
conferences, 
terly publication, The 
which began in 1938 


tees, its annual 


American 
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While these cde velopments have been of 


great benefit to everyone interested in ar 
chives, there has been one gap which needed 
filled 
the methods of administering collections of 
had 


largely upon articles in periodicals or upon 


to be Anyone wishing to learn about 


government archives has to depend 
manuals prepared on the basis of experience 
in European archives. The publication of 
Modern Archives Principles and Techniques 
by Dr. 


filled that gap 


R. Schellenberg has now admirably 
The book had its inception 
which Dr. Schellen 
lecturer in Aus 


lectures 
berg gave as a Fulbright 


tralia in 1954, but does not reproduce the 
for the author 


ina series of 


were given, 
material and added to it 


lectures as they 
has rewritten the 

Dr. Schellenberg has written a clear and 
concise text on the administration of a1 
chives, basing it chiefly on his long experi 
ence at the National Archives, and including 
descriptions of Europe an methods as well 


The book parts The 
first part deals with the 


is divided into three 
importance of ar 
chival institutions, the nature of archives 
library relationships and archival interests 
This section serves 
book, giving a 


establishments in 


in record management 


as an introduction to the 
brief history of archival 
France, England, and the United States, and 
some of the basic philosophy of record and 
archives management 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to record management. Here the author gives 
adminis 


much valuable information on the 


tration of records in government agencies 


with excellent chapters on production con 
registry sys 


classification principles 


American filing systems, and disposi 


trols 
tems, 
tion practices. In the third and largest part 
of the book, Dr. Schellenberg discusses at 
chival management tech 
niques for handling government records in 


describing the 


an archival agency in detail 

Dr. Schellenberg has chosen his topics and 
well, The 
clarity and completeness of coverage of the 
book make it an excellent text for a course 
indeed for 


organized his material extremely 


in archival management. We are 


tunate to have this basic text to serve as the 


foundation for a knowledge of archives ad 
ministration John R. Russell, Umi 


versity of Rochester Library 


tonlay 


Books Received 


Annuario delle Riblioteche Italiane. 2a ed. Parte 
1, AM. (N.p) Direzione Generale Accademie 
¢ Biblioteche (nd) 476p. (Comp. by Ettore 
Apolioni and Alda Angelini.) 

As I Pass Anthology of Life 
in New York. Ed. by Esther Morgan MecCul 
lough. North Bennington, Vt: Coley Taylor 
1236p $10 


O Manhattan; an 


Autograph Letters and Documents Relating to 
the History of America From the Private Cal 
lection of Mr. and Mrs Philip D. Sang. lowa 
City: University of 1956. Ex 
hituted at State University of Library 
Nov. 3-Dec, 1956.) 


lowa 
lowa 


les HKibliothe ques et 
(np) 1957. 
de France, 3.) 

Cartography (Map Making). By Hubert A. Bauer 
Cambridge, Mass Bellman, 1957. 32p. $I 
(Vocational and Professional Monograph Ser 
ies, No. 

Class K: Law; Working Papers. No. 6 
Law. By Werner B. Ellinger 
brary of Congres 
sion, 1996 


Université, 1955. Paris 


(Cahiers des Bibliothéques 


English 
Washington: Li 
Subject Cataloging Divi 


Command Performances 
to Rooks, and Classihed. tly Dr Jay W. Stein 
Memphis: Southwestern at Memphis, 1957 
lip. (Burrow Library Monograph, No. 2.) 


Phonorecords Related 


District Library Laws 
Comp. by a Committee of the Library Exten 
sion Section of the Public Libraries Division 
of the American Library Association. Chicago 
1957. S5p. $1.75 

The Delhi Public Library: an FPualuation Re 
port. By Frank M. Gardner. (Paris?) UNESCO, 
1957. Op. $1.50 UNESCO Public Library 
Manuals, 


County, Regional and 


The Diary of Clara Crowninshield: a Furopean 
Tour With Longfellow, 1875-1816. Bd. bw An 
drew Hilen, Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1996 

Directory of Reference Works Published in Asia 
By P. K. Paris?) UNESCO, 1956 1539p 
(UNESCO Bibliographical Handbooks, 5.) 

The Dynamics of World History. By 
pher Dawson. Ed. by John J. Mulloy. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1956 1k9%p. $6 

Encyclopédie et BRibliothéque Par H de 
Vieeschauer. Pretoria: 1956. 93 1. (Mousaion 
Nr. Il) 

Experimental Peychology and Other Fasays. By 
1. P. Paviev. New York 
5) $7; 

The First One Hundred and Pitty Years 
tory of John Wiley and Sons, Ine 
1807-1957. New York: Wiley 

Bibliotheken 

Wiesbaden 


Christo 


Philosophical Library, 


a His 
or porated, 
1957. 242p. $7.50 
Alovs 
1956 


Bearb. von 
Harrassowitz 


Geschichte der 
Bohmer et al 
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p. 593-688. (Handbuch der Bibliothekswissen 
shalt. Begriindet von Fritz Milkau. 2.. verm 
und verb. Aufl. hrsg. von Georg Leyh. 3. Band, 
16. Lig.) DM 16 


The Illustration of Children’s Books. Bw Charles 
H. Morris. London: The Library Association, 
1957. 18p. 3/6d; to members 2/3d. (Library 
Association Pamphlet no. 16.) 


Aleines Worterbuch der Aegy plologie Von Wolf 
gang Helck und Eberhard Otto. Wiesbaden 
Harrassowits, 1956, 418p 


Libraries and Learning, a Reading List Comp 
by Lawrence Clark Powell. Los Angeles: Uni 
versity of California Library, 1956. 19 1. 
(UCLA Library Occasional Papers, No. 5.) 


The Making of Dutch Towns; a Study in Urban 
Development From the Tenth to the 
teenth By Gerald L. Burke 
don: Cleaver-Hume Press, 1956. 176p 
postpaid 


Seven 
Lon 
$5.0, 


Centuries 


Man and Society; the Basic Teachings of Soc 
ology. By Samuel Koenig. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1957. 3399p. $1.45. (College Outlines 
and Everyday Handbooks.) 


4 New Basis of Support for Higher Education 
By Thad LL. Hungate. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957. 65p. $1.75 


The New Revolution in the Catton Economy 
By James H. Street. Chapel Hill: The Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1957. 204p. $5 


Report of the Second Decade, 1945-1955, Wil 
liam Andrews Clark Mem rial Library. Los 
Angeles: University of Cal. ania, Los Ange 
les, 1956. 25p 

The School of Infancy. By John Amos Comen 
ius. Ed. with an introd, by Ernest M. Eller 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1996 1350p 

Social Science Division of Special Libraries Asso 
ciation. 1957 Directory. (in 1957) $% 


(For sale by Lee Ash, Chairman, 28 Remsen 
St., Brooklvn 1, N.Y) 


Studies in Southern History in Memory of Al 
bert Ray Edited by J. Carlyle Sit 
terson. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro 
lina Press, 1957. 168%p. $2.50. (James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science, vol 


Newsome 


l vader 
American 
Thirty 


The Superintendent as Instructional 
Washington, D. ¢ 1957. 4984p. $5 
Association of School Administrators 
fifth vearbook.) 


The Use of Stitched Binders in the Maintenance 
and Repair of Library Books Ky T. T. Bond 
Auckland: Bayard Book Co., 1956, Sip, 12/6 
(With an appendix on the de velopment of 
library services in New Zealand by Wynne 
Colgan.) 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate: $1 per line; Sline minimum 
Closes first of month preceding date 
ol issuc 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY LI 
BRARY. Several vacancies for catalog 
ers, also for clerical and desk assistants 
Pleasant campus, Social Security, group 
insurance, one month's vacation, aver 
age work weck 37% hours. Starting sal 
ary $35,800 for professional positions 
$2,000 for clerical, Apply Personnel 
Othee, Johns Hopkins University Li 
brary, Baltimore 18, Md 


POSITIONS OPEN MIDWEST 

Iwo men, one to take charge of Cir 
culation Department and one for Ref 
erence and work with maps. MLS. de 
gree or equivalent, sound general edu 
cation, and adaptable personality re 


quired along with ability for and inter 
st in administration and advancement 
Faculty status, month vacation, all 
“fringe benefits,” beautiful new build 
ing in residential neighborhood: start 
ing salary $4,000-$5,000 depending on 
qualifications; annual increments have 
been °€ or better. Write Director, Uni 
versity of Detroit Library, 4001 W. Me 
Nichols Rd... Detroit 21, Mich 


SEARCH SERVICE OUR 
SPECIALTY 


25 years of experience, world-wide con 


tacts, enable us to give prompt and 
efficient results. Send us your WANT 
LISTS. Catalogues issued. RAVEN 
BOOKSHOP, 752 Broadway, New York 
8, N. ¥ 


SUPERVISOR OF ACOUISTTIONS 
open July | in beautiful Pomona Val 
ley, which offers the best in southern 
California living near mountains, des 
ert and seashore, 35 miles from Los 
Angeles and Hollywood. Growing li 
brary with alert program in rapidly 
expanding city of 58,000, culture 
minded community surrounded by col 
leges. Salary $5,046-$5,916, usual lib 
eral benefits, backing of A-l Library 
Board, new building expected, $32,000 
book budget. We want a top-notch 
person, LS. degree, at least two years’ 
experience in acquisitions imagina 
tion, flexibility, vision, drive. Two pro 
fessional (cataloger and bibliographer) 
and two clerical assistants Apply to 
Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona 
Public Library, 380 North Main St... 
Calif 


Pomona 


Please mention C & RI 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. supplies books 
not obtainable from publishers imme 
diately from stock 4 over a million 
volumes or in reasonably quick time 
through free Search Service. Send lists 
to Dept. CR, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
105 Filth Ave., New York 2, N.Y 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE—Spe 
cialists in supplying the out-of-print 
books as listed in all library indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and General 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction 
Biography; Lamont; Speech; etc.) 
Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


CIRCULATION AND REFERENCH 
some general library professional du 
ties. Inumediate opening in Southwest 
ern Liberal Arts College. Career op 
portunity in expanding library. LS 


degree required, Strong Humanities 
reference background essential; 
week; I2-month contract; principal 
college vacations; faculty rank. Write 
c/o Box 215, ACRL, 0 FE. Huron St 
Chicage Ill 


FOREIGN books and periodic als, cur 
rent and out of print. Albert J. Phie 
big, Box 352, White Plains, N. Y 


University of Minnesota 


Institute of Technology 


LIBRARIAN AND 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 


Position includes administration 
of Engineering Library and su 
pervision over smaller science 
libraries. Offers opportunity for 
teaching scientific literature and 
special librarianship. Appropriate 
library science and science back 
ground required. Benefits include 
faculty retirement, Social Secu 
rity, paid vacation, and optional 
group health and hospitalization 
plans. Salary depends upon qual 
ifications 


Apply to 
Ralph H. Hopp, Assistant Director 
of Libraries, Univ. of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


when corresponding with its advertisers 
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Ready Spring 1957 
NEW REPRINTS 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
(Slightly reduced format) 
Vols. 1.25, 1905-1916 
Cloth bound set. 
Paper bound set 
Single volumes, paper bound... 


Physiological Reviews 
Vols. 19-29, 1939-1949 


Single volumes, paper bound 
These volumes were reprinted with permission of the original publishers. 


$ 15.00 each 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 3, New York 


Easy... 


WAY TO 
HANDLE 


Now you can refer to the Cumulative Book Index 
from a sitting position and with a minimum of effort. 
CBI's are stored on easily-operated sliding shelves. 
Just pull our the shelf holding a particular volume 
and flip co the page you want 

Bro-Dart's CBI Table is supplied in 9-volume and 
6-volume sizes. Available in all standard or custom 
finishes. Write for complete information and prices. 


: 
i 
| = 
CBI’s 


How to keep a library 


in a 12-inch 


You can keep anything from a complete file of re- 
search reports to a 250-volume library of all the 
basic literature in your field, right at your finger tips 

on microprint cards. As many as 60 pages go on a 
single 3 x 5” card. Your library is on the backs of 
its own catalog cards! 

You just feed microprint cards into the Koda- 
graph Microprint Reader and read, whether for 
fast scanning or intent scrutiny. The screen is glare- 
less green, tilted 11° because that seems to be the 
most comfortable angle. No need to dim lights. 
Big enough so others can read along with you. Ac- 
cepts cards up to 8'4 x 14” size. Does this sound 
like the answer to a library problem you have—or 
a library you'd like to acquire? 


What's available on microprint cards? 
More technical literature in science, the humanities, 
law, and finance becomes available each year. For 
free condensed catalog, “What's Available on Mi- 
croprint Cards,”’ check box at right. 


Please mention C 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Divies 6-212 


N.Y. 
cond mo the material checked: 
“What's Aveiloble on Microprint Cards, 
folder on the Kedegraph Micreprint 
and ple micreprint card 
C) Neme of my necrest dealer where | con 
see o Reader 


Nemes eof ergenizations thet con con- 
vert my own meterial te micreprint 
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For new subscribers, A.L.A. announces. . . 


A UNIQUE SPECIAL OFFER 


That saves you... your school or library . . . 


A total of $4.25 


The Basie Book Collections 


To build the balanced collection that 
reflects children's real interests and 
the needs of the modern school cur 
riculum, the American Library As 
sociation offers the new editions of 
the three Bastc Boox CoLLectTions 


| 


Junior High Schools .. . For High 
Schools. The selective, annotated list 
in each has been cornpiled by library 
and educational experts, your assur 
ance that in every subject area the 
best titles, new and old, are included. 


.. For Elementary Grades . 


.. For 


and The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


At Combination Prices 


For the best current books—fiction, 
non-fiction, reference—A.L.A. offers 
the new, combined 
Susscerption Books Ti 
tles for children and young people 
represent the considered judgment 
of many cooperating library special 


With any new or additional subscrip 
tion to THe Boox.ist anp Susscrip 
tion Booxs BULLETIN, you receive 
the Basic Boox Cotiection of your 
choice, at the special prices below 


ists who see all the new books and 
recommend the best for libraries 
among the thousands published. As 
in the Basic Book Co..ections, sub 
ject classification and complete buy 
ing and cataloging information are 
given for all titles listed. 


. a natural combination that cov 
ers the basic book selection needs in 
the school and children’s field. Check 
the savings which the combined of 
fer allows . . . and then order at once. 


The Booklist ($6) + Subscription Books Bulletin ($3) 
+ A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 


The Booklist ($6) 


Subscription Books Bulletin ($3) 


+ A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 


The Booklist ($6) 


Subscription Books Bulletin ($3) 


+ A Basic Book Collection for High Schools ($2.75) 
you pay only $7.50 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois 


Please mention C & RL. when corresponding with its advertisers 


Curtis & rects, Favre’ Sidney 


TO NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
for winning the Progressive 
Architecture's DESIGN AWARD 


With this new library, John Hall Jacobs 
and his staff will be able to render even 
greater service to the citizens of New 
Orleans. ESTEY multi-tiered shelving 
has been selected for this outstanding 
Library. For this reason ESTEY Corpo- 
ration shares the pride of New Orleans 
in their new library. This is only one of 
the many library systems to recognize 
the outstanding quality of ESTEY prod- 
ucts. = 


~ 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG NO. 563 


METAL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 


cORPORAT 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK N. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
Faxon'’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 
For the very best subscription 


service at competitive 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service 
Since 1886 


LOUIS R. WILSON 


in 

The University of North Carolina 

1900-1930 

The Making of a Modern University 
traces 

the transition of the oldest state uni- 

versity from a «mall college to a full- 


statured university working for the 
entire State 

the development of the library as a 
vital agency of education and research 
the founding of the extension division 
to serve the South 

the organization of the State's Library 
Association and Library Commission 


the presentation of the first course in 
library administration given in the 
South 


654 Pages Illustrated 87.50 


The University of North 
Carolina Press 


NEW 
ACRL Monographs 


SPOKEN PortTRy ON RECORDS AND 
Tares, an analytical index of 
currently available recordings. 
By Henry C. Hastings. 1957. 
(No. 18.) 52p. $1.75. Paper 


Lists 581 vecords and tapes and in 
cludes references to 136 anthologies 
Needed in every library with a collec 


tion of non-musical recordings 


Pooie’s Inpex AND VOLUME 
Key. By Marian V. Bell and 
Jean C. Bacon, with an essay 
Muted Voices From the Past, by 
John C. Hepler. 1957. (No. 19.) 
59p. $1.50. Paper 


Providing an essential key to the easy 
use of Poole’s Index, this monograph 
will be indispensable in any library 


halding Poole’s Index 


Charles H. Brown's Scientific Serials, 
characteristics and lists of the most 
cited publications in eight sciences 
1956. (No. 16.) xiv 1N9p. 29 tables 
$4.25. Cloth 


ACRL Monographs 


50 EF. Huron St. 
Chicago 1:, Ill 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers 
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a “point of reference” for your future library 


With facts at your finger tips, in pleasant surroundings, 
research takes on added interest. Here, in this reference 
section, the ultimate in functional design is combined 


with precedent setting “New Life” library furniture styling. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 


Please mention C R L when corresponding with its advertisers 


AF 
Library Furniture 
it invites use—like all “New Life” units! 


— Hafner Books on Statistics —- 


M. G. KENDALL & W. R. BUCKLAND 
A Dictionary of Statistical Terms 


570 pages, 1057 


O. L. DAVIES 


Statistical Methods in Research and Produc- 
tion with special reference to the Chemical 
Industry 


gO) pages, third revised edition 1957 $7.75 


O. L. DAVIES 


The Design and Analysis of Industrial Experi- 
ments 


650 pages, diagrams and tables, second edition 1957 


$10.00 


FISHER and YATES 


Statistical Tables for Biological, Agricultural 
and Medical Research 


Available Summer 1957-—-142 pages 


hifth revised edition 1957 $4.50 


L_ STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. — 


Founded in New York 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
Our 85th Anniversary ° 1872-1957 


POSTMASTER: If undeliverable, please send notice on Form 3579 to American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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